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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
fiei'd  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies; 
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Corn,  all 
"Wheat,  all 
Winter 
All  spring 
Durum 
Other  spring 

Oats 
Barley. 
Rye 

Flaxseed 
Rice  100  lb.  bag 

Hay,  all  ton 
Hay,  wild  " 
Hay,  alfalfa  " 
Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  _3/  " 
Hay,  lespedeza  " 
Beans,  dry  edible 

100  lb.  bag 
Peas,  dry  field  " 
F  otatoes  bu. 
Sweetpotatoes  " 
Tobacco  ■•  lb. 
Sugarcane  for  sugar  1 

and  seed  ton 
Sugar  beets  '  H 
Hops  •        lb.  • 

Pasture  pet. 
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At  *J 

q  A'i7  ARA 
O,  UO  (  ,  '10  * 

0,1 10, OIO 

17  0 

1  1,  o 

1  O  A 

..  lb.  4 

1     101  £f\G 

1, iZl, oUq 

1    1  CP  hoc 
1  ,  J.DO,  OOD 

17.  7 

■  13,  g 

1  9  9 

•  '    832  977 

877,511 

15.0 

13.  9  ! 

,  14.7, 

288,529' 

291,025 

13.9 

.  7,0 

11.9 

35,486 

12.  967 

14,  b 

1 5.  0 

253, 044 

278,058 

no  e\ 

33.3 

30.  9 

36.  8 

1,316, 359 

1,216,416 

.  25,  3 

28,2 

28.  9 

274; 955 

.  241,015 

11.  9 

13.  0 

J.  U|  U 

22,149 

17,998 

9,3  ' 

:  .'  8.4 

9.1 

,  37,232 

36 ,8 13 

2/2,172 

2/2,460 

2/2,515 

37,022 

52,529 

1.37 

1.42 

1.41 

101,959 

10&.300  i 

.85 

» 8? 

.82 

12,'423 

12,216 

2.21 

•  2.19 

2,13, 

35,  ,7  59! 

44, 374 

1.41 

1.44 

.,1.38 

31,236 

29,851 

1.05 

.89 

\  '.98 

6,851 

4,129 

2/1,037 

.  2/1,296 

2/1,182 

17.600 

18,114' 

2/1,238 

2/1,279  - 

2/1,290 

5, 519 

3,350 

202,3 

~  247,8 

250.  3 

-  409,027' 

373,711 

:  92*9 

'  97, 2  \ 

'  94,6 

\  56; 637 

33, 974 

1,183 

1,259 

1,239 

2,033,432 

2,057,221 

20.3 

22.1 

1  21,2 

6,458 

7,661 

13.7 

16.2 

14.8 

9,877 

12,084 

•  1,385 

1,488 

-  1.564 

53,686 

'  41,803 

4/  76 

4/7*8 

i 

.1954    :  "  1954 


999,  561 
739, 917 
1/259, 644 


20, 939 


3.311,493 
988,321 
758,440 
229,881 
18,654 
211,227 

1  , 544, 674 
372,519 

23 f 102 
50,359 
60,159 
107,494 

■  11,752 
i.  48,336 

27,232 
5,079 

18,690 
3,793 
•  345,622 

32,669 
2, 021,923  f 

6,706  ] 
,13,019 

43,475 


3/Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeiza  hay. 
5/ Condition  July.  1. 


2 /Pounds. 
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CROP 


: .  .Average 


PRODUCTION  IIN^pU_SANpS) 
:  :  Indicated 


• 

1943  .-52 

bu* 

1/ 

105, 802 

ti 

tr 

66,  596 

M 

i/ 

30,466 

ton 

i/ 

2,^51 

1/  200 

1! 

l/;  221 

1953 


June  1, 
1954 


July  1, 
1954 


Apples,  Com'l*  crop 

Peaches 

P  ears 

Grapes' 

Cherries  (12  States) 
Apricots _(  3  States;) 

'  CROP 


92, 877 
1/  64,473 
29,  081 
2,  696 
224 
243 


67,  318 
29, 153 

2/  185 
.170 


101, 999 
62, 721 
28,  831 
2,  702 
187 
167 


'II  CITRUS  FR"U1T  PRODUCTION  3/ 
Average 
1942^51 


1951 


1952 


:  Indicated 
:  1953 


Thousand  boxes 

,110,350 

.  122,  $90, 

125, 080 

130, 600 

-    .  '  51, 246 

40,  5*00 

.  38,  360 

48,  220 

12,  722 

12,  800 

12, 590 

15, 800 

Oranges  and  Tangerines 
Grapefruit     <  - 
Lemons 


MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


> 
• 

MILK 

• 
• 

t£GGS 

MONTH 

:  Average; 
:  1943-52 

1953 

• 

5  1954 

►  ■ 

:  Average 
:  1943-52 

1953 

• 

♦ 

1954 

Million  pounds 

... 

■  Millions 

May 

12,;  2  86 

.12,637 

,  13, 178 

6,120 

5,  846 

6,  071 

June 

12,  327 

12,449 

12, 740 

5,  120 

'5,032 

.5,  251' 

Jan, -June  Incl. 

60,  963 

'63, 542 

66,128 

33,  7*34 

33, 938 

.35,122 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  JULY  1 
rA"verage~  1941  ~52  7  "  1*9 5l  """ 


1954 


CROP 

:  Per-, 

:  1,000 

:  Per- 

:  1,000 

:  Per--' 

?     1, 000 

:  cent  4/ 

:  bushels 

:  cent  4/ 

:  bushels 

:  cent  4/ 

:  bushels 

Corn  for  grain 

26.p 

-729,  234  , 

33;  1 

984,:975 

34.4 

986, 080 

Y/'heat  (old  crop) 

7.9 

82,  555- 

5.  b 

73, 105 

8<  8 

102,  997 

Oats     (  »'     "  ) 

17.  1 

227,  378 

17.  4  ' 

218,  757 

;16.  8 

204, 050 

Barley(  "      "  ) 

14.  9 

44,  700 

11.  3 

.25,479 

14.  5 

34,  9'45 

Rye.     (  »*      "  ) 

.  11.3 

3,  522. 

9.3 

-  1,  500 

15;  8 

2,  845 

Flaxseed("  ) 

5/5.5 

•5/2,  144' 

;  5.  5 

:  1,  670 

12,  2 

4,482 

'3.9 

8,  243 

6.  a 

:20,  393 

'  1.4 

3,  566 

T/Incluues  some  quantities  not  harvested.    2/lncludes  forecast  for  sour  cherries 
in  5  Great  Lakes- States  as  of  Juhe  15*    3/Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year 
shown  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year!  .  4/Percent  of  . 
previous  year's  crop.    5 /Short-time  average. 
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ACREAGE  (IN  THOUSANDS) 


Harvested 

:  For 

;  1954 

CROP 

:  Average 

I 

:  harvest, 

!•.;  percent 

«,  .  1943-52 

.       J.  yO  j 

:    •  1954 

;     of  1953 . 

Corn,  all 

GO,  OfcU 

ftrt  ?7Q 

OU,  C  ty 

80, 164 

100,0 

Wheat,  all 

A  A  flic 

oo,  \)Cd 

A  7    Art  D 
0  f,  DUO 

53, 726 

•     79, 5 

Winter 

a  a  i  i  a 
*to,  i  1  0 

A  A    A  Q  1 

*to,  Ool 

38i  090 

81.  6 

All  spring 

in    "3  AO 

£U,  yC  ( 

15,636 

74c  7 

Durum 

?    £  ft£ 

1  ftAC 
1,  ODO 

*»564 

83t  9 

Other  spring 

1  Q    fi  A  ? 
.   1  7,  UD6 

14, 072 

73,  8 

Oats                : , 

41, 980 

.   106..  7 

Barley             ,  y 

I  U,  7OU 

ft    £  '<  A 

12, 885 

151.0 

Rye  ' 

■  CA7' 

1    ^  ft? 

1,  706 

123,  4 

Flaxseed 

3    GO  A 
J,  770 

4.  on 

5,  507 

125, 7  - 

Rice  - 

1,  ovo 

6,  i  J  J 

2,  392 

112,0 

Sorghums  (inc,  sirup) 

1  V  A  ft  1  ' 

1  ?  1Q7 
1  6,  J7i 

18,489 

149.1 

Cotton  1/ 

?  ?    /I  ?  ft 

CD,  ti'i^t 

19, 961 

79,  1 

Hay,  all 

7  A  A?Q 

7      Q  1  ft 
i  j|  y  10 

75, 984 

102.  8 

Hay,,  wild     .  . 

1  <±  1 
1  rfc,  1 

}  A    ft  1  Q 

14,380 

....  97,  0  ;» 

Hay,  alfalfa 

1  A    1  OA 
AO,  Jl  70 

?n  ?AQ 

22,.  716 

.112. 1 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy 2/ 

?  n  7A  i 

19, 717 

95,  0 

Hay,  lespedeza 

A    At;  3 

5,174 

ill;  2 

Beans,  dry  edible 

1  7?£ 

1     *k  Oft 

1,581 

113,  1 

Peas,  dry  field 

294 

112?  2 

Soybeans  3/ 

1  J,  DbJ 

1  A  Oft£ 
ID, U 03 

.18,  825 

11 7.  0 

Soybeans  for  beans 

11,559 

14,366 

17,  329 

120,  6 

peanuts  3/ 

3,  424 

1,.  882 

1,914 

101,  7 

Potatoes 

.  '      2,  133 

1,508 

1,331 

S  weetpotatoes 

547  ,.  . 

350 

346 

.  98.8 

Tobacco 

:  1,  717 

1,  634 

I,  632 

99,9 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

C  .-'  •  318 

346 

316 

■;■  91.5 

Sugar  beets 

716 

745 

879 

118,  0 

Hops 

39 

28 

28 

98.9 

JL/Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1.  ji/Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay, 
3 /Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 
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.  GMEHAL  CROP  REPORT,  A.S  -OF-  JOLTf  1,  1954 

■Another  large  volume  of  crops  is  expected  in*  1954,  virtually  as  large  as  in 
1952  and  ,  1953,  bat  about  3  percent  l^ss  than  the  1948  record, 

•  While  acreages  of  wheat  and  cotton  were-  reduced  sharply  under  the  Government 
production  control  programs,  acreages  of  most  other  crops  were  increased  over  1953, 
farmers  exceeded  their  planned  acreages  for  most  spring  crops.     The  total  acreage 
for  harvest  is  larger  than  last  year  and  virtually  the  same  as  in  1952,  ■;/ 

'•  Weather  iri  June  was  almost  ideal  for  harvesting  grains  in  the  early  harvest 
zone  and  favorable' for  development  of  corn  atidf soybeans,    A  corn  crop  of  3,311 
million  bushels'-  is  now  in  prospect;  if  realized  it  would  be  second-largest  of  record, 
although  barely ■ topping  the  1952  crop.    Winter , wheat  yields  improved  under  mostly 
favorable  conditions  for  maturing  and  harvest,  so  that  a  total  outturn  of  758  mil- 
lion bushels  is-  now  expected.    Despite  favorable  growing  conditions,  spring  wheat 
prospects  deteriorated  during  June,  largely .because  of  stem  rust  infestation,  and 
the  crop  is  now  estimated  at  230  million  bushels,     The  all  wbea.t  total  of  988  mil- 
lion' b"u*shels  is  ll  million  less'  than  on  June  1., 

The  f our tfh-largest  volume  of  all  crops  is  now  in  prospect  for  1954,  at  over 
102  percent  of  the  new  1947-49  base.     This  como-res  with  indexes  of  103  percen't  in 
both.-1952  and  1953,  and  the  record  of  106  percent  in  1948,     In  commuting  the  index, 
at  this  early  stage,  allowances  are.  made  for  some  crops  not  currently  estimated— 
such  as  cotton,;  -soybeans  and.  sorghum-— at  an  average  yield  on  estimated  acreage^.. 
The  acreage  of  crops'  to  be  harvested  is  slightly  below  average,  but -.  a.  record  all-  , 
crop'.'yield  is  expected.    The  tentative  yield  index,  at  109  percent  of  the  new  1947- 
49  base,  is  1  point  higher1 than  the  previous  record  set  in  1948  s  *  . 

Feed  grains,  make  up  a  major  proportion  of  the  all-crop  volume.     They  include 
the  second-largest  corn  crop  of  3,'3  billion  bushels;  a  record  outturn  of  1.645  mil- 
lion bushels  of  oats;  a  much  larger  than  average  barley  crop  of  373  .nil lion  bushels, 
Tn.e  soiy,hum  crop  is  being  grown  on  a  near -record  acreage,  but  yield  prospects  are 
extremely  uncertain,     The  hay  crop  will  be  T07-£  million  tons,   the  third-largest  on 
record,  and  will.  be  fairly  well  distributed  according  '.to.  needs-, .  exceo t  in  tue  cur- 
rent -severe  drought  area,  , , 

The  contribution  of  food  grains  to  the  total  will  be  smaller  the.n  usual,  with, a 
below  aver  age. 'wheat  crop  4.    However,  the  rye  harvest  of  23  million  bushels  is  lar-r- 
gest  for  several  years  and  above  average;  rice  continues  its  series  of ■ record-break- 
ing outturns  with- an -expected  6.0  million  bags,     The  bnck-rheat  crop  is  expected  to 
be  small,  .  ,  . 

Oilseed  production  will., be  large,  despite  the  redaction  in  cotton  acreage  to 
a  fifHh 'less  than  in  1953,    The  record  acreage  of  soybeans  and  favorable  conditions 
under  which  the  crop  was  planted  and  has  developed  points  to  a  rrobable  record  out- 
turn,   The  50  million  bushels  o^' 'flax-seed  would'  be  the  second-largest  crop  of  record 
The  peanut  acreage  is  about  2  oercent  larger  than  last  year,- 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  1,1954 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  f-;-::|  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  £223  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  633  Very  poor 
35  to  50  BB  Severe  drought 
Under  35  U  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OE  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

July  I,  1953 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  f  :  ::|  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80         Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  gg>8  Very  poor 
35  to  50  fiH  Severe  drought 
Under  35  ■§  Extreme  drought 

*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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The  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  2,022  jn5.llj.oii  pounds,  nearly  up  to  last  year 
and  average,    A  potato  crop  of  3^6  million  bushels  is  now  in  prospect,  nearly  8  per- 
cent smaller  than  last  year;  although  the  yield  per  acre  is  near-record,  acreage  was 
reduced  "below  that  of  1953.-    The  sweetpotato  crop  of  32o7  million  bushels  will  be 
only  about  65  percent  of  average,,    Production  of  18.7  million  bags  of  dry  beans  tops 
either  last  year  or  average,,    But  the  3->8  million  bags  of  dry  peas ;!  while  larger  than 
in  1953 »  is  only  a  little  above  two-thirds  average,    A  near-record  13  million  tons  of 
sugar  beets  is  e:cpected  on  a  sharply  increased  acreage, 

Nearly  358  million  acres  of  crops  were  planted  or  growing  this  seasona  This, 
is  only  about  a  million  acres  less  than  the  average  or  the  1953  total,  despite  reduc- 
tions of  about  ?0  million  acres  in  crops  under  allotments.    This  indicates  that  land 
taken  out  of  wheat  and  cotton  was  largely  put  into  other  crops  with  some  diversion 
to  grasslands  and  summer-fallow.    Acreage  losses  are  expected  to  total  about  16,4 
acres,,  which  would  be  2,2  million  acres  less  than  in  1953 1  9*7  million  less  than  in 
1951  Qnd  only  slightly  less  than  in  1950,  out'  otherwise  largest  since  1939*  About 
8*3  million  acres,  or  half  the  total,,  is  winter  wheat  not  harvested  for  grain,  much 
of  which  acreage  was  replanted  to  spring  crops,,    Thus  3klek  million  acres  of  crops 
are  expected  to  be  harvested  in  195^>  which  would  be  a  million  more  than  last  year, 
but  3»7  million  acres  less  than  average  in  the  19^3~52  period. 

Acreage  increases  over  1953  are  indicated  for  most  major  crops.    The  chief  ex- 
ceptions are  for  cotton  and  wheat,  as  growers  followed  rather  closely  the  provisions 
of  the  production  control  program,;    Compared  with  1953,  planted  acreages  were  smaller 
by  10*4  million  acres  of  winter  wheat,  nearly  a  half  million  of  d,urum  and  5»2  million 
acre3  of  other  spring  wheat,  a  total  reduction  of  over  16 „1  million  acresD  Other 
reductions  included  136,000  acres  for  potatoes,  5 #000  acres  of  sweetpotatoes  and 
30,000  acres  of  sugar cane y    The  planted  acreage  of  corn  barley  exceeds  that  of  1953? 
ag  reductions  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Heb r a ska „  Kansas j  Oklahoma,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Florida  were  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  32  other  States. 
Oatsj  barley  and  sorghum  acreages  were  rather . generally  increased  in  producing 
areas — oats  by  2,6  million  acres,  barley  by  4«9  million  and  sorghums  by  5o8  million 
acres;  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  latter  was  in  Kansas  and  Texas e    For  flaxseed, 
despite  a  decline  in  Minnesota,  the  net  increase  was  1,2  million  acres,  mostly  in  the 
Dakotas  and.  Montana,,    Most  soybean-producing  States  expanded  acreages  grown  alone, 
amounting  to  a  207  million  acre  increase*    Hay  acreage  also  showed  an  upturn— nearly 
2H1  million  acres.     Increases  for  other  crops  include  rice:   26l6000  acres;  dry  beans 
267,000  acres;  dry  peas  31»000  acres;  peanuts  grown  alone  32,000  acres.  Tobacco 
acreage  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  1953c 

Current  planted  acreage  estimates  are  above  earlier  intentions  for  11  of  the 
16  crops  covered  in  the  March  Prospective  Plantings  report ,  smaller  for  only  5»  The 
net  result  is  an  increase  of  nearly  209  million  planted  acres  of  crops „    Sharp  shifts 
between  crops  tend  to  reflect  participation  in  the  Government  wheat  program  and  the 
influence  of  weather  at  planting  time,  .which  in  some  areas  brought  changes  from 
early-sown  to  later-sown  spring  grains,  flax  and.  row  crops* 

Durum  wheat  seedings  exceeded  intentions  by  155,000  acres— all  in  Forth  Dakota 
and  permissible  under  the  amended  allotment  program.    This  only  partly  offsets  a 
decrease  of  6l2j000  acres  from  intended  seedings  of  other  spring  wheat,  nearly  evenly 
divided  between  the  Minnesota-Dakota-  area  a.nd  the  #est0    Decreases  in'  oats  acreage 
were  rather  general  and  totaled  691,000  less  than  intended.    Other  crops  for  which 
plantings  fell  below  intentions  were  sweetpotatoes — 75000  acres,  dry  peas— 10,000 
acres,  and  peanuts  grown  alone— 28,000  acres;  all  resulted  from  rather  general 
decreases. 
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For  corn,  most  of  the  increase  of  480.000  acres  above  Intentions  came  in  the 
main  Corn  Belt,  where  only  Illinois  and  Kansas  show  reductions  from  the  March  pros- 
pective; in  the  South  and  '//est,,  the  shift's  were  largely  offsetting.    Much  of  the 
increase  of  428,000  acres  of  barley  occurred  in  Korth  Dakota  and  Montana,  with 
numerous  other  States  showing  small  increases  and  8  States  decreases  from  intentions » 
Flay  took  up  much  of  the  shift  from  wheat  in  the  Dakota-Montana  area,  with  an  in- 
crease of  374,000  acres.    All  rice-producing  States  contributed  to  the ■ 82 ,000-acre 
increase  above  mtentions-Por  rice.     Largest  acreage  increases  were  in  sorghums,  with 
only  3  States  below  intentions  and  a  net  increase  of  1,714,000  acres,  largely  plant- 
ed and  to  be  planted  on  abandoned  winter  '/heat  land.     Soybeans  were  planted  on 
750,000  acres ,  more  than  intended  in  March,  with  most  of  the  increase  in  Forth  Central 
States,/ although  Kansas  and  most  southern  States  did  not  plant  up  to  intentions- 
Say  acreage  was  adjusted — in  about  half  the  States  upward  and  ha. If  downward — to 
meet  expected,  needs,  with  a  net  increase  of  191,000  acres  above  intentions.  Potato 
growers  rather  generally  did.  not  make  as  sharp  cuts  in  acreage  as  were  planned  and 
planted  32,000  acres  more  than  they  earlier  intended.    Michigan  bean  growers  sharply 
exceeded  their  intended  acr  cage ,  while  in  other  areas  changes  were  *  bout  offsetting, 
resulting  in  a  64,000  acre  increase.     Tobacco  acreage  stayed  close  to  intentions,  up 
only  2 ,200  acres , 

Tne  increase  in  a-crea^e  of  spring  planted  crcos.,  above  the  March  prospective 
total,  would  indicate  that  weather  was  not  unfavorable  on  the  whole,  even  though  it 
may  nave  caused  some' sharp  shifts  between  crops „    Participation  in  the  Government 
wheat  program  resulted  in  shifts  to  other  spring  grains  ana  flax,  and  some  increase 
in  grain  hay  in  bringing  acreage  into  compliance.     Some  reductions  in  corn  acreage 
occurred  in  tne  commercial  area  where  allotments  were'  in  effect,  particularly  in 
"cash  corn"  portions-     However ,  other  farmers  in  the  commercial  areas  felt  justified 
in  producing  feed  for  livestock  under  favorable  hog-corn  price  relationships,. 
Increases  outside  the  commercial  area,  more  than  offset  decreases  within  itv  The 
need  for  feed  in  dr ought -s trie  ken  areas  resulted  in  heavy  plantings  of  sorghums  on 
abandoned  winter  wheat  lands,     The  cotton  allotment  program  and  loss  of  some  acreage 
by  late  freezes  made  large  acreages  available  for  oats,  barley,  soybeans,  hay  crops 
and  grassland  in  the  Southe     In.  Forth  Dakota,  infestation  of  fields  with  wild  oats, 
while  not.  as  severe  as  the  last  tv.ro  years,  did  result  in  p1ow-up  of  some  early-sown 
grains  and  replacement  with  barley,  or  mostly  flax,  .Prospective  prices  were  un- 
doubtedly factors  in  the  changes  from  intentions  for  potatoes,  peanuts,  sugar  beets, 
dry  beans  and  peasj 

Spring  planting  conditions,  were  mostly  favor'  ble0    Ad  early  start  on  spring 
work  was  possible  because  of  the  mild  mincer  and  relatively  dry  fcbps6ilc     Some  delay 
later  resulted  from  rains  in  May,  particularly  in  northernmost,  portions,.  Seedings 
of  g^ain  were  mostly  completed  by  usual  dates  >  except  in  northernmost  portions  and 
delays  there  were  "■not-  /seri  pus,  though  some  intended  acreage  was  not  sown,  Flax 
was  mostly  sown' at  about  the  usual  time,  although  some  seeding  extended  through  June 
in  l> or th  Dakota  and  Minnesota...     Development  of  these  crops  has  been  satisfactory, 
especially  in  Juno.,     Corn  and  soybeans  were  mostly  planted  earlier  than  usual,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  'cornv-  in .  the  Corn  Belt  planted  before  June  1  and  soybeans  by  mid -June, 
Wet  weather  in  late  May  and  early  Jure  delayed,  cultivation,  resulting-  in  weeuy 
fields,  but  later  June  .weather,  permitted,  cleaning  of  fields  and  progress  was  ^ood  to 
excellent.     Soil  'moisture  supplies  were  adequate  to  ample  during  Jure,  except  for 
the  drought'- area  in  the  western  part  of  the  central  and.  southern  or  eat  Plains, 
Irrigation  water  supplies  were  adequate  in  northern- portions,  tapering  to  extremely 
low  in  hew'  Mexico, 
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Fall-sown  grains  in  the  South  produced  good  to  :  excellent  yields,  with  harvest 
started  and  completed  at  about  the  usual  dates.    Harvest  of  winter  wheat  in  the 
Southwest  started  at  about  the  usual  time  and  has  moved  northward  rapidly  under 
mostly  favorable  conditions  0    In  Kansas /more  than  three-,  fourths'  of  the  acreage  had 
been  harvested  by  July  1,  with  grain,  mostly  of  excellent  quality  and  higher  than 
usual  test  weight,    Hot,  dry  weather  at  the  end  of  June  caused  some  shriveling  of 
kernels  in  late  fields.    Winter  wheat  is  rather  ■■■.generally1  infested'  with  rust,  but 
.  has  not  been  perceptibly  damaged  to,  date;,.  However,  the  rust  spores  present  a  dc£« 
inite  menace  to  springrsown  grains  in  the:  N6rth,  if  winds  and  weather  should  become 
favorable  for. rust  development, 

■  '  A  record  acreage  of  rice  was  sown  under  virtually  ideal  conditions  in  all 
areas  and  has  made  excellent  progress,    A  near-record  acreage  of  sorghum  has  been 
and  will  be- planted.    Progress  of  the  crop  varies  from  mostly  harvested  in  the 
Coastal- Bend  area  of  Texas  to  some  intended  acreage  -  yet  to  be  planted.- in  the  dry 
area  of  the  western  Great  Plains,  if  rains  should  come  to  warrant  it,  'Peanuts  were 
planted  under  mostly ' favorable  conditions, ' although  cool  rainy  weather  interrupted 
planting,  caused  poor  stands  and  resulted  in-  some  replanting,  '  Late  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  dry  beans  and  peas  were  planted  under  favorable  conditions,  but  in  some 
areas  were  adversely  affected  by  frosts  or  wet, weather.  Tobacco  was  set  under  •  l*w 
mostly  favorable  conditions  in  all  areas  and, has  made  satisfactory  to,  advanced 
progress,    COtton  was  planted 'under-  favorable  .conditions  and  developed  rapidly  in 
April,  but  frosts  in  early  Hay  and  low  temperatures  killed  or  stunted  much  of  the 
acreage  in  the  Central  Bolt  and' Piedmont  area  of  the  Southeastern  States,  Rc» 
planting  there  was  very  extensive, ,  With  seedbeds  in  good  condition  and  favorable 
growing  conditions  in  Junc?  however,  the  crop  made  exceptionally  good  progress  and 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.    The  20  million  acres  in  cultivation 
June  1  is  a  fifth  less  than  in  1953,  also  well  below , average  and  7  percent  below 
the  19 acreage  allotment. 

Hay  harvest  made  usual  progress  throughout  the ; country  in  June  with  generally 
favorable  quring  weather.    The. total  crop  in  prospect -on  July  1  is' estimated  at 
107,5  million  tons— third  largest  of  record,1  It  will  be  more  favorably  distributed 
■geographically  than  the  1953  crop,  due  to  larger  hay  acreages  and  better  yield 
prospects  in  -many  of  last  year's  worst  drought  areas,  Missouri, -Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are. among  the  States  with  larger  crops  this  year* 
"fields  of  early  cuttings  in  many  areas  were  reduced; 'by- "May  freezes  and  prolonged 
cool  weather  which,  delayed  .growth.    However,  the  7-6  million  acres  of  hay  lands  cut 
or  to  be  cut  is  3  percent  more  than  last  year  and  includes  nearly  one-eighth  more 
acres  of  alfalfa*,    This  record  alfalfa  acreage  upholds  'average  yield  and  quality  to 
more  than  offset  losses  in  tonnage' of  clover -timothy  and.  wild  hay.    Pasture  condi- 
tion July  !  at  78  is  2  points  better  than  a  year  earlier,  but  8  points  below  aver- 
age,  -Grazing  Is  good  in' northern  and  some  far ''Western  areas,  but  increasingly 
scanty  in  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,    Range  pasture's'  improved  sharply 
"in  northern  range  States  and  in  northern  Nebraska,  but  drought 'intensified  in 
Colorado,  central  and 'southwest  Wyoming  and  much 'of  New  Mexico,    Livestock  are  in 
generally  good  condition. 

Relatively  'good  all-crop  prospects  arc ! reported  by  farmer-reporters  for  most  of 
the  country.  The  map  on  page  5  is  a  -composite  of  their  opinions'"  and  provides  a  com- 
parison with  last  season.    There  is  an  area  of  severe  drought  in  the  western  part 
of  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains  and  another  in  Texas, 
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Surrounding  these  and  in  the  South  are  areas  of  poor  to  fair  orop  prospects.  But 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  country  looks  forward  to  good  to  excellent  outturns.  3y 
regions,  bettor  than  average  prospects  are  reported  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  ,1'orth 
Central  regions.    The  South  Atlantic  groin  is  a  little  "below  average  because  of  an 
incipient  drought  in  coastal  portions  and  the  South  Central  and  Western  regions  are 
also  only  slightly  below  average,  due  to  the  severe  drought  areas. 

The  aggregate  of  farm  stocks  of  grains  and  oilseeds  iff  only  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  ago.    Farm  stocks  of  986  million  bushels  of  corn  are  third  largest  of 
record,  including  much  corn  seeled  'under  government  loan.    The  103  million  bushels 
of  wheat  on  farms  is  41  percent  more  than  last  year  'and  25  percent  above  the  average 
carryover.    Rye  stocks  of  2,8  million  bushels,  while  nearly  double  a  year  ago,  are 
nearly  a  fifth  below  average,    Farm  stocks  of  35  million  bushels  of'  barley,  although 
37  percent  larger  than  the  1953  carryover,  aje  a  fifth  below  average.    The  oats  carry- 
over of  204  million  bushels  is  7  percent  less  than  in  1953  and. -10  percent  below 
average.    Farm  carryover  stocks  of  flaxseed,  however,  are  nearly  3  times  as  large  at 
a  year  afco  and  more  than  double  the  average.    Soybeans  remaining  on  farms  are 
estimated  at  about  3f  million  bushels,  about  a  sixth  of  the  stocks  of  a  year  ago, 
less  than  half  average,  and  smallest  of  record  for  July  1, 

Milk  output  in  June  was  second  largest  for  the  month,  as  farm  dairy  herds 
reached  seasonal  peak  production  in  early  June,  but  turned  downward  rapidly  because 
of  hot,  dry  weather  and  relatively  poor  pastures  in  many  areas.    Production  per  cow 
in  farm  herds  on  July  1  was  only  slightly  below  the  record  for  the  date,  but  had 
dropped  more  sharply  than  usual  from  June  1,    The  percentage  of  cows  milked  also 
dropped  much  more  sharply  than  usual  during  June,    Egg  production  was  4  nercent 
larger  than  in  June  1953  and  3  percent  above  average.    The  rate  of  lay  was  well  above 
average,  while  the  number  of  layers  was  3  percent  helov; 'average.    Young  chickens 
on  farms  numbered  3  percent  more  than  p  year  ago,  but  15  percent  below  average.  All 
pricerelationships— egg-f ed,  chicken -feed  and  turkey-feed — were  less  favorable  than 
a  year  earlier. 

Deciduous  fruits  hive  made  satisfactory  development  and  production  may  be  1 
percent  larger  than  in  1953,    But  the  outturn  of  each  kind  of  all  deciduous  fruits 
will  be  below  average.    Production  of  apples  will  be  larger  than  in  1953,  of  e rapes 
about  the  same,  but  for  peaches,  pears,  cherries;and  plums  outturns  will  be  smaller, 
and  of  apricots  much  smaller  than  in  1953,    Walnuts,  filberts  and  almonds  promise 
larger  crops  than  either  lr^st  year  or  average,    Lxcept  for  Valencia  oranges,  lemons 
and  summer  grapefruit  in  California,  most  of  the  1953-54  citrus  crop  has  been  har- 
vested.   For  the  1954-55  citrus  crop,  the  outlook  is  good. 

Commercial  vegetables  and  melon  crops  for  rresh  market  this  summer  will.be  in 
a  5  percent  larger  supply  than  last  summer  and  9  percent  above  average,  wore 
cantaloups,  carrots,  cucumbers,  green  peppers  and  watermelons  will  be  available, 
while  important  reductions  from  last  summer  will  be  limited  to  caul if lower ,  lettuce 
and  onions.    These  crops  will  be, grown  on  nearly  a  million  acres,  5  percent  more 
than  in  1953,    Vegetables  for  processing  are  being  grown  on  an  acreage  about  5  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  1953  and  8  percent  below  average.    For  snap  beans,  the  largest 
output  of  record  is  in  prospect.    Plantings  are  larger  for  green  lima  beans  and 
pimientos  than  in  1953,    But  planted  acreages  are  smaller  for  green  peps,  winter 
and  spring  crops  of.  spinach,  canning  beets,  contracted  kraut  cabbage,  sweet  corn, 
pickling  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  for  processing, 
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CORN;    Another  large  corn  crop— 3,311  million  bushels— is  in  prospect  in  ±95h* 

Such  an  outturn  exceeds  by  h  percent  the  3,177  million  bushels  produced  last 
year  and  would  be  the  second  largest  of  record,    A  yield  of  hi  ,3  bushels  per  har- 
vested acre  is  now  indicated,  which  would  be  exceeded  only  by  the  U2.<  bushels  ob- 
tained in  l?h8  and  is  £,6  bushels  above  average. 

The  estimated  81,5l9„000  acres  of  corn  planted  and  60,l61>,000  acres  intended 
for  harvest  are  each  practically  the  same  as  the  acreage  for  the  previous  year  and 
about  7  percent  below  average.    The  planted  acreage  is  nearly  a  half  million  acres 
more  than  indicated  in  the  March  Intentions.    Prospective  abandonment  of  1,7  per- 
cent is  a  little  above  a  year  ago,  but  below  average, 

Ueather  conditions  in  the  main  Corn  Belt  during  fall  and  winter  months  per- 
mitted extensive  plowing  and  seed  beds  were  prepared  quite  early  in  the  springs 
Corn  planting  in  the  Corn  Belt  proceeded  rapidly  during  May  and  was  largely  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  June,  with  plantings  about  one  week  earlier  than  usual.  Of 
the  Cora  Belt  States,  only  in  Illinois  and  Kansas  were  planted  acreages  of  corn  be- 
low the  March  intended  acreage.    In  Kansas,  dry  weather  during  April  followed  by 
frequent  rains  in  early  May  resulted  ^n  a  smaller  acreage,, 

Preparation  of  ground  and  plantings  in  the  Northeast  were  delayed  in  most 
areas  by  frequent  rains  and  cool  temperatures  during  much  of  April  and  early  May, 
However,  most  growers  were  able  to  plant  intended  acreage  and  exceeded  intentions 
in  Hew  Jersey  and  Mew  York,    In  the  South,  weather  was  favorable  for  early  planting 
and  most  groxrers  planted  intended  acreages.    Plantings  in  seme  areas  of  the  Caro- 
linas  were  delayed  by  wet  weather  and  resulted  in  a  smaller  planted  acreage  than 
intended  in  March,    Continued  dry  weather  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  during  planting 
time  caused  growers  to  plant  fewer  acres  than  intended. 

In  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Tennessee  and  North  Car- 
olina relatively  low  temperatures  during  early  May  resulted  in  some  frost  damage 
and  slowed  early  plant  growth.    Replanting  was  necessary  in  some  areas,  but  not  to 
a  serious  extent.    Some  insect  damage  occurred  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  in 
Iowa,  eastern  Nebraska  and  southeastern  South  Dakota,  recent  floods  caused  loss  of 
some  acreage. 

Compered  x^th  last  year,  plantings  in  the  North  Central  region  were  down 
about  1,3  percent  but  all  other  rep-ions  planted  larger  acreages.    In  the  South 
Atlantic  and  North  Atlantic  regions  the  increases  were  slight  in  the  South  Central 
region,  $mii  percent;  and  in  the  West,  II4.I  percent.    Abandonment  is  expected  to  be 
relatively  low  in  most  regions,  the  chief  exceptions  being  in  dry  areas  of  Okla- 
homa, -rkansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  fl.coded  areas  In  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota, 

In  the  main  Corn  Belt,  corn  made  excellent  progress  during  June,    Most  of 
the  acreage  was  planted  earlier  than  usual  and  in  portions  where  planting  was  de- 
layed, favorable  to  ideal  weather  during  June  promoted  rapid  groxrth  and  has  largely 
overcome  the  late  planting,    While  too  much  soil  moisture  is  present  in  a  few  areas 
in  idnhesota  and  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  had  adequate  moisture  for  good 
growth.    However,  due  to  the  relatively  dry  sub-soil  condition  and  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  surface  moisture,  all  Corn  Belt  States  will  require  additional  moisture 
during  July  to  maintain  the  present  excellent  yield  prospects,    :?or  the  entire 
'Torth  Central  region,  an  average  yield  of  Il7,8  bushels  per  acre  was  in  prospect 
July  1,  which  was  exceeded  only  in  19hQ  and  1952, 
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In  the  North  Atlantic  area,  yield  prospects  improved  with  warm  June  weather 
and  now  give  promise  of  an  above  average  outturn.    Delays  in  planting  resulted  in 
varied  plant  development  and  germination  was  poor  in  some  areas  due  to  cool  late  May 
and  early  June  temperatures.    In  most  South  Atlantic  States,  corn  was  planted  quite 
early,  but  early  growth  was  slowed  by  unusually  cool  May  temperatures  and  by  July  1 
most  of  the  area  was  in  need  of  moisture.    Yield  prospects  in  the  South  Atlantic  area 
are  below  both  a  year  ago  and  average.    In  the  South  Central  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alabama,  yield  prospects  are  above  last  year  and  all  States  are  above  average. 
Early  corn  is  well  tasseled,  but  by  July  1  was  in  need  of  rain  to  assure  a  crop. 
For  the  small  acreage  of  corn  in  the  Vest,  prospects  vary  from  good  in  California, 
Washington  and  Idaho  and  fair  in  most  of  the  other  areas  to  poor  in  the  dry  areas 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

COM  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Farm  stocks  of  corn,  estimated  at  986  million  bushels  on 

July  1,  are  third-largest  of  record.    While  barely  topping 
farm  stocks  a  year  earlier,  they  are  only  a  little  below  those  of  July  1,  1950,  but 
are  well  below  the  record  of  1,229  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1949, 

As  usual  the  bulk  of  all  farm  stocks  of  corn  are  located  in  the  North  Central 
States;  the  902  million  bushels  on  hand  there  is  only  slightly  less  than  a  year  ago 
and  in  1950  but  well  below  the  record  on  July  1,  1949,    Stocks  in  North  Atlantic 
States  are  smallest  for  July  1  since  1948,  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  year  ago. 
But  relatively  small  corn  stocks  remain  on  farms  in  the  South,     In  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States  they  are  even  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  smallest  since  1937.    In  the 
South  Central  region  farm  stocks  of  corn  are  about  a  half  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
but  otherwise  are  smallest  since  1937, 

Disappearance  of  corn  from  farms  during  the  April-June  quarter  is  indicated  at 
483  million  bushels.  While  larger  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  last  two  seasons, 
it  is  less  than  in  most  of  the  last  12  years, 

ALL  WHEAT:    Production  of  all  wheat  is  expected  to  total  988  million  bushels,  11 

million  bushels  below  the  June  1  forecast.    The  prospective  1954  crop 
is  15  percent  smaller1 than  the  1953  crop  of  1,169  million  bushels  and  12  percent 
smaller  than  the  average  of  1,122  million  bushels.    Improvement  occurred  during 
June  in  production  prospects  for  ivinter  wheat,  but  rust  infestation  has  lowered  pros- 
pective spring  wheat  production,  expecially  in  the  Dakotas,    June  weather  was 
favorable  for  maturing  and  harvesting  winter  wheat.    For  all  wheat  the  indicated 
yield  per  harvested  acre  is  18.4  bushels  compared  with  17.3  bushels  last  year  and 
the  10-year  average  of  17,0  bushels  per  acre. 

The  prospective  winter  wheat  crop  is  about  one-seventh  smaller  than  the  1953 
crop,  while  production  of  all  spring  wheat  in  1954  is  forecast  at  about  one-fifth 
smaller  than  last  year.    Durum  wheat  production,  forecast  at  18,7  million  bushels, 
is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's  small  crop  by  nearly  6  million  bushels. 

Total  acreage  of  all  wheat  harvested  for  grain  in  1954  is  expected  to  be  the 
smallest  since  1943.    The  indicated  53.7  million  acres  for  harvest  is  14  million.,  or 
21  percent,  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1953  and  12.3  million,  or  19  percent 
less  than  average.    The  62.6  million  acres  of  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1953  a-nd 
the  spring  of  1954  is  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  78.7  million  acres  seeded  a  year 
earlier  and  one-seventh  less  than  the  10»-year  average.    Abandonment  of  winter  wheat 
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has  been  moderately  heavy  this  year  with  losses  of  acreage  in  the  southern  Great 
Plains  making  up  most  of  the  total.    In  this  area,  abandonment  was  mostly  caused  by 
below  normal  winter    precipitation  and  several  late  winter  dust  storms  of  damaging 
proportions.     Current  indications  point  to  an  all  wheat  abandonment  and  diversion 
of  8.9  million  acres — 14,2  percent  of  the  total  acreage  planted.     This  compares  with 
14,1  percent,  or  11,1  million  acres  not  harvested  for  grain  last  year  and  the  average 
of  9.6  percent  and  7.1  million  acres. 


WINTER  WHEAT ;     A  winter  wheat  crop  of  over  758  million  bushels  is  in  prospect  for 

1954,  about  19  million  bushels  more  than  last  month.    This  would  be 
14  percent  less  than  the  878  million  bushels  produced  last  year  and  compares  with 
the  average  of  833  million  bushels.    June  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  matur- 
ing and  harvesting  the  crop,  and  test  weights  have  been  running  unusually  high, 
although  high  temperatures  near  the  close  of  the  month  resulted  in  some  shriveling 
of  late  wheat.    The  indicated  yield  of  19.9  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  the 
second  highest  of  record  and  compares  with  18,8  bushels  in  1953  and  the  average  of 
17,7  bushels. 

The  crop  continued  to  show  improvement  especially  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  and  in  Missouri.    The  greatest  increase  in  production  prospects  during  the 
past  month  occurred  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  excellent  yields 
of  high  test  wheat  are  reported.     In  the  Great  Plains,  only  Oklahoma  and  South 
Dakota  show  increased  production  prospects  over  June,  with  no  change  in  Kansas,  and 
declines  in  Texas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 

By  July  1,  harvest  was  practically  completed  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  about  four- 
fifths  completed  in  Kansas  and  well  started  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska,    Combining  was 
nearing  completion  in  the  southern  half  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,     In  Kansas, 
test  weights  are  averaging  well  over  60  pounds,  except  in  the  dry  southwestern 
counties  and  in  other  portions  of  western  Kansas  where  high  temperatures  in  late 
June  resulted  in  some  shriveling  of  wheat.    Black  stem  rust  was  a  threat  to  the 
Kansas  crop  early  in  June,  but  hot,  dry  weather  prevented  any  material  damage.  In 
Nebraska,  hot  weather  is  reducing  test  weights  of  grain,  and  black  stem  rust  in 
east-central  counties  has  reduced  yields.    Considerable  light  weight  wheat  is  being 
harvested  in  eastern  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  the  dry  Panhandle  area  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.    Lack  of  commercial  storage  space  is  a  serious  problem  and  considerable 
wheat  is  being  piled  on  the  ground,  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 

An  estimated  total  of  46,433,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  was  seeded  last  fall, 
18  percent  less  than  seedings  in  the  fall  of  1952,    The  acreage  allotment  program 
fairly  well  set  the  level  of  wheat  seedings  last  fall.    Abandonment  is  now  indicated 
at  18  percent  of  the  planted  acreage,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  well 
above  the  average  of  12  percent.    The  38,090,000  acres  estimated  for  harvest  this 
year  is  nearly  a  fifth  less  than  the  46,681,000  acres  harvested  in  1953.  Abandon- 
ment of  seeded  acreage  has  been  particularly  heavy  in  eastern  Colorado,  western 
Kansas,  New  Mexico  and  the  Panhandle  counties  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    Lack  of  sub- 
soil moisture  at  seeding  time,  short  early  spring  precipitation  and  high  spring  winds 
with  soil  blowing  and  March  freezes  were  detrimental  to  the  crop  in  this  area.  In 
Colorado  and  southwestern  Kansas,  nearly  half  the  seeded  acreage  has  been  lost, 
while  the  New  Mexico  crop  is  almost  a  complete  failure  for  the  fifth  consecutive  yesr. 

ALL  SPRING  WHEAT;  A  spring  wheat  crop  of  230  million  tm.  is  in  prospect,  a  decreaseof 

30  million  bu.  from  the  June  forecast,    A  crop  of  this  size  would 
be  about  1/5  less  than  the  1953  production  of  291  million  bu.  and  the  average  of 
289  million  bu.    Soil  moisture  supplies  in  the  main  spring  wheat  area  during  June  were 
generally  favorable  for  growth  and  development  of  the  crop.    However,  black  stem 
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rust  is  widespread  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  and  is  a  serious  threat.    The  pros- 
pective yield  per  harvested  acre,  at  14.7  "bushels,  compares  with  13.9  "bushels  last 
year  and  the  average  of  15.0  bushels. 

The  estimated  16.2  million  acres  planted  to  durum  and  other  spring  wheat  is 
about  one-fourth  less  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1953  and  about  one-fifth  below 
average.     The  crop  was  planted  at  about  the  usual  time,  except  for  delays  in  northern 
counties  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Montana.    An  estimated  abandonment  of 
3.5  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  leaves  15.6  million  acres  to  "be  harvested  for 
grain,  25  percent  less  than  in  1953  and  19  percent  less  than  average.    Last  year 
abandonment  was  4.5  percent  and  the  average  is  3.6  percent. 

DURUM  WHEAT:    A  durum  wheat  crop  of  18,654,000  bushels  is  forecast  for  1954.     This  is 

44  percent  more  than  last  year's  crop  of  12,967,000  bushels  and  com- 
pares with  average  production  of  35,486,000  bushels.    Although  durum  wheat  grew,' and 
developed  well  with  adequate  moisture  during  June,  it  is  again  seriously  threatened 
by  stem  rust.    By  July  1,  rust  was  found  on  durum  wheat  throughout  the  major  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.    Development  of  rust  and  its  ultimate  damage 
to  this  vulnerable  crop  depends  largely  on  weather  conditions  during  July. 

The  1954  planted  acreage  of  durum  wheat,  estimated  at  1,645,000  acres,  is  the 
lowest  of  record.    This  is  32  percent  less  than  the  2,103,000  acres  planted  last 
year  and  38  percent  below  average.    Although  provisions  were  made  to  increase  acreage 
allotments  for  durum  wheat,  growers  have  been  reluctant  to  plant  this  grain  because 
of  the  threat  of  black  stem  rust  damage.    In  1953,  the  yield  of  durum  wheat  was 
sharply  reduced  and  a  large  acreage  was  abandoned  due  principally  to  rust,  although 
dry  weather  contributed  to  the  low  yield,  especially  in  North  Dakota.    Compared  with 
the  prospective  acreage  reported  in  March,  plantings  of  durum  wheat  increased  in 
North  Dakota,  vere  unchanged  in  Minnesota  and  decreased  in  South  Dakota.    Growers  in 
the  three  States  are  expected  to  harvest  1,564,000  acres,  which  would  be  a  16  percent 
reduction  from  the  1,865,000  acros  harvested  in  1953.    The  acreage  of  durum  wheat 
harvested  has  been  smaller  than  the  expected  1954  total  only  in  the  drought  years  of 
1934  and  1936.    Abandonment  is  indicated  at  4.9  percent,  compared  with  11.3  percent 
in  1953  and  the  average  of  2.  8  percent. 

OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT:    The  1954  production  of  other  spring  wheat  is  forecast  at 

211  million  bushels.    This  compares  with  last  year's  crop  of 
278  million  bushels  and  average  production  of  253  million  bushels. 

Weather  conditions  during  June  were  generally  favorable  for  development  of  the 
crop.    However,  the  stage  of  maturity  varies  considerably  in  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  where  low  temperatures  and  frequent  rains  delayed  planting  and  retarded 
growth  in  extreme  northern  portions.    Supplies  of  soil  moisture  are  currently  ade- 
quate for  the  crop  throughout  most  of  the  principal  producing  States.    Relatively  low 
yields  per  acre  are  indicated  for  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  especially  wheat 
grown  on  non-irrigated  land.    Black  stem  rust  again  poses  as  a  serious  throat  to  the 
crop  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Montana.    Rust  spores 
axe  present  in  wheat  aver  all  of  South  Dakota  and  they  have  been  found  in  most  of 
North  Dpkota  and  Minnesota.    Rust  can  develop  and  be  a  real  hazard  to  spring  wheat 
yield  in  the  areas  now  infested,  if  warm,  moist  weather  prevails  during  July.  Gen- 
erally, development  of  rust  is  slightly  later  than  last  year;  however,  the  hard  spring 
wheats  are  not  much  farther  advanced  than  they  were  at  this  date  in  1953.    The  plant- 
ing of  relatively  more  rust  resistant  varieties  this  year  should  give  the  current  crop 
some  advantage  over  that  of  last  year. 
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An  estimated  lU ,55$ * 000  acres  were  planted  to  other  spring  wheat  this 
year,  about  a  fourth  less  than  the  19,800,000  acres  planted  in  1953  and  less 
than  average-,    Sharp  reductions  in  planted  acreage  are  estimated' for  each 
of  the  major  producing  States,    The  percentage  decreases  are  greatest  for 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  acreages  planted  to  spring  wheat  in 
1953  were  far  above  average.    Although  acreage  allotments  are  apparently 
responsible  for  most  of  the  decreases,  moisture  shortages  and  the  desira- 
bility of  shifting  to  other  crops  have  induced  some  farmers  to  plant  less 
wheat  acreage* 

Plantings    yere  generally  completed  without  delay  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  dry  sections  in  Colorado,  the  crop  has  a  favorable  start.  The 
acreage"  to  be  harvested  this  year  is  estimated  to  be'  lu, 072, 000  acres,,  26 
percent  less  than  the  19,062,000  acres  harvested  in  1953  and  16  percent 
less  than  the  average  of  l6,72ij.,000  acres.    Abandonment  is  indicated  at 
3c3  percent,,  compared  with  3»7  percent  in  19.53  and  the  average  of  3*8  per- 
cent, • 

WHEAT  ST C "IKS  ON  FARMS:    Carryover  of  old  wheat  on  farms  July  1  was  about 

103  million  bushels,  the  largest  since  19Ulu 
This  is  hi  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  25  percent  more  than  the 
10-year  average*    The  current  July  1  stocks  are  8.8  percent  of  the  1953 
production,  compared  with  5 96  percent  of  the  1952  production  and  the  10- 
year  average  carryover  of  7*9  percent  of  the  previous  year's  productions, 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  3-month  period  ended  June  30, 
195U  totaled  195  million  bushels,  one  percent  less  than  the  last  year's 
record  high  for  the  quarter  and  h,0  percent  more  than  the  10-year  aver- 
age for  the  April-June  period0    This  large  disappearance  reflects  the 
movement  from  farms  to  elevator  storage  of  wheat  on  which  CCC  loans  were 
called  April  30th,    A  total  of  177  million  bushels  from  the  1953  crop  was 
placed  under  loan  while  stored  on  farms,  compared  to  38  million  from  the 
1952  cropo 

Approximately  55  percent  of  the  one  and  a  quarter  billion  bushel  sup- 
ply of  wheat  (production  plus  carryover  on  farms  July  1*,  1953)moved  from'  farms 
prior  to  jO'c'tober  1,  1953,  and  an  additional  11  percent  had  moved  by  Janc  1,  195hc 
This  was  approximately  the  average  movement  of  wheat  from' farms  during  the  first 
half  "of  the  season*  Eut  disappearance  from  f  arms  Jaiuary  1  to  .-July  1,195U, total- 
ed 321  million  bushels,  compared  with  328  million  bushel's  for  the  same  6- 
month  period  in  1953,  and  was  well  above  the  10-year  average  of  296  mil- 
lion bushels,,  •  -' 

Over  six-tenths  of  the  United  States  total  wheat  stocks  on  farms 
July '1  were  in  the  West  North  Central  States  and  an  additional  27.  per- 
cent in  the  Western  States,    North  Dakota  led  all  States  with  approxi- 
mately '27  percent  of  the  total  farm  stocks,  followed  by  Montana  and 
South  Dakota  with  13  percent  each,  and  Kansas  with  11  percent, 

SOY BEAMS ;    A  record  acreage  of  soybeans  is  indicated  for  195U«    The  : 

1838  million  acres  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  this 
year  is  h  percent  more  than  indicated  in  the" March  Prospective  Acreage 
report  and  17  percent  larger  than  the  1953  acreage— the  previous  high* 
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About  17«3  million  acres  are  expected  to  be  harvested  for  beans  this 
year,  if  growers  carry  out  their  intentions  as  of  July  1,    This  would 
be  21  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  50  percent  higher  than  aver age « 
Areas  showing  large  acreage  increases  are  those  which  harvest  the  major 
proportion  for  beans,  rather  than  for  bay  or  other  uses0     (The  first  fore- 
cast of  soybean  production  will  be  made  as  of  -August  1„) 

The  season  started  out  well  for  soybeans  in  all  sections  of  the 
country «    Soybean  planting  started  in  Kay  under  favorable  conditions  and 
was  nearly  completed  by  mid-June,    Farmers  planted  a  record  acreage  of 
soybeans  because  of  the  diversion  of  acreage  from  corn,  wheat  and  cotton, 
which  are  under  allotment  programs,  and  from  oats  where  planting  was  de- 
layed beyond  optimum  time,  plus  the  fact  that  soybeans  were  selling  at 
favorable  prices  during  and  previous  to  planting  time*    The  North  Central 
region  shows  an  18  percent  increase  in  acreage,  with  increases  in  all 
States  except  Kansas-,    Of  the  six  important  soybean  States  in  this  group, 
the  percentage  increases  range  from  7  percent  in  Indiana  to  1|7  percent  in 
Minnesota.,    In  Minnesota,  much  of  the  additional  acreage  resulted  from 
westward  and  northward  expansion;  however,  there  were  increases  in  the 
main  south  central  producing  area, 

Illinois  showed  a  12  percent  increase  in  acreage 0    Planting  in  the 
State  was  accomplished  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  usual,  with  90  per- 
cent of  the  crop  in  by  June  10    Iowa,  with  a  3u  percent  increase,  had 
favorable  conditions  and  planting  was  nearly  completed  by  the  end  of  May, 
compared  with  an  average  of  65  percent  planted  by  that  date*    In  Kansas, 
April  was  very  dry  and  in  19^2  and  1953,  ' both  drought  years,  yields  were 
extremely  low.    As  feed  supplies  were  short  farmers  turned  to  hay  and 
sorghum  rather  than  to  soybeans  * 

The  South  Atlantic  States  show  an  increase  of  8  percent 0  Georgia 
will  plant  about  the    same  acreage  as  in  1953,  but  all  other  States  in 
this  group  will  increase  their  acreages.    North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
the  largest  soybean  producing  States  in  the  group,  show  h  and  6  percent 
increases,  respectively. 

Soybean  acreage  continues  to  expand  in  the  South  Central  States, 
where  a  17  percent  increase  is  indicatedc    Oklahoma  is.  the.  only  State 
"showing  an  acreage  decreases    Kentucky  planted- about  the  same  acreage  i 
as  in  1953,  while  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  indicate 
sizeable  acreage  increases 0    Much  of  the  increase  comes  in  the  Delta  land 
of  Mississippi ,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,, 

SOYBEAN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  Julyl  are  estimated 

at  3.6  million  bushels,    This  is  equivalent  to 
only  lch  percent  of  the  1953  production  and  the  lowest  July  1  farm  stocks 
in  the  12  years  of  record*    The  10-year  average  for  the  'date  is  8a2  mil- 
lion bushels,  while  last  year  a  record . 20c h  million  bushels  were  still  on 
farms,    Disappearance  from  farms  for  the  period  April  1  to  July  1  amounted 
to  33*1  million  bushels,  much  of  which  was  used  for  seed  to  plant  the  19  5U 
crop.    This' compares  with  39  *3  million  bushels  disappearance  for  the  April- 
June  quarter  last  year  and  the  average  of  33»6  million  bushels, 
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Farm  stocks  are  at  an  extremely  low  level  mainly  because  of  the  rel- 
atively favorable  prioes  for  soybeans  during  the  last  several  months « 
Also,  because  of  early  plantings  this  year,  there  was  little  need  to  hold 
seed  on  farms  for  planting  after  July  1,    Of  the  total  farm  stocks,  nearly 
nine-tenths  are  in  the  North  Central  area,    Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa  and 
Missouri  each  have  more  than  a  half -million  bushels  still  on  farms* 

OATS :    The  19$  U  oats  crop  is  forecast  at  1,£U5  million  bushels— the  largest 

of  record;    This  is  27  percent  larger  than  last  year's  production 
and  17  percent  above  average,    With  the  largest  harvested  acreage  in  8 
years  and  above-average  yields  in  all  but  5  States,  production  is  larger 
than  last  year  and  above  average  in  all  regions  of  the  country,,    The  UCS0 
yield  of  3668  bushels  per  acre  is:  £.9  bushels  above  last  year,  3.5>  bushels 
above  average  and  is  exceeded  by  only  the  36.9  bushel  yield  of  19U8  and 
3?,0  bushels  in  1915 e 

In  the  South,  where  the  bulk  of  the  oats  are  fall-sown,  harvesting  was 
about  completed  by  July  1.    Much  of  the  oats  in  the  South  Atlantic  area  was 
seeded  late  in  dry  seedbeds  last  fall.    Subsequent  dry  weather  retarded 
germination  and  stands  were  uneven.    However,  with  adequate  moisture  dur- 
ing late  winter  and  spring  months  the  crop  made  good  growth.  Extremely 
high  temperatures  and  shortages  of  moisture  reduced  yield  and  lowered  qual- 
ity in  some  areas*    From  the  Carolinas  to  Louisiana  conditions  during  har- 
vest   were  almost  ideal  and  yields  were  good  to  excellent,  though  a  little 
below  last  year's  record  or  near  record,,    Mississippi  and  Arkansas  reported 
exceptionally  good  yields  for  the  third  consecutive  yeare    Texas  oat  yields 
were  sharply  curtailed  by  droughty  conditions  in  February  and  March  and  by 
spring  frosts,    Some  acreage  which  headed  very  short  in  South  Central  Texas 
was  cut  ripe  and  baled* 

Growing  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  in  all  major  oats 
States,  and  the  hot  weather  has  been  the  main  detrimental  factor  thus 
far  this  season.    By  July  1  harvesting  had  progressed- under  favorable  con- 
ditions northward  into  the  leading  oats  producing  North  Central  States« 
Ripening  was  hastened  by  high  temperatures  during  the  second  half  of 
June  over  a  large  part  of  this  area,  but  because  of  the  wide  variation 
in  ;ddvelopment  resulting  from  a  prolonged  seeding  season,  only  a  part  of 
the  acreage  was  seriously  damaged.    Good  yields  were  harvested  on  the 
small  acreage  of  fall-seeded  oats  in  the  southern  portions  of  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  from  early  spring  seedings*    In  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota  and  other  late  harvesting  States  most  of  the  crop  has  a 
healthy  color  and  good  growth.    In  Wisconsin,  some  fields  are  yellowing 
from  too  much  wet  weather,,    The  prospective  yield  of  38 0 2  bushels  per 
acre  in  the  North  Central  States  is  about  one-fourth  larger  than  last 
ye  arc 

In  the  West,  prospective  yields  of  irrigated  oats  are  excellent, 
except  in  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah  where  prospects  were  lowered  by 
water. .  shortages  *    Oats  on  non-irrigated  land  had.  adequate  moisture  for 
normal  development  through  June,  except  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  and  portions  of  several  other  States a 
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The  acreage  planted  to  oats  for  ail  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1953  and 
spring  of  195h  was  the  largest  of  record0    Total  seedings  are  estimated 
at  U6,565,000  acres;  about  6  percent  more  than  cither  1953  or  the  10-  ■ 
year  average This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  of  increased  seedings. 
The  chief  reasons  for  the  current  increase  are  the  diversion  to  oats  of  parts 
of  the  acreagesf ormerly  in  crops  now  under  acreage  allotments,  the  need  for 
oats  for  winter  pasture,  hay  and  silage,  and  an  attempt  to  replenish  stocks 
of  good  quality  oats  for  feeding  purposes 

Plantings  were  increased  most  in  the  South  Central  States,  by  23  percent 
or  nearly  one  million  acres  above  last  yearc    The  largest  acreage  gains  in 
this  area  were  in  Texas.  Okalhoma,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.    In  the  twelve 
North  Central'  States,  which  as  a  group  produce  about  four-fifths  of  the 
Nation's  oats  for  grain  seedings  were  increased  in  all  States  except  Wis- 
consin and  Kansas,  where  slight  reductions  were  made,  and  in  Minnesota^ 
where  there  was  no  change.    The  net  increase  for  the  group  was  90)4,000 
acres a    In  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  northern  portions  of  other  Lake  States 
progress  of  planting  was  interrupted  by  frequent  rains  and  caused  many 
farmers  to  shift  to  corn  and  other  crops,     A  larger  acreage  than  in  1953 
was  also  reported  for  other  geographic  areas,;    Seedings  were  increased  11 
percent  in  the  Western  States s  9  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  8  per- 
cent in  the  North  Atlantic  States0    About  Li,6  million  acres  or  9«8  per- 
cent of  .  the  total  U,  S<.  seedings  will  not  be  harvested  for'grain  and  have 
been  or  will  be  diverted  for  such  other  purposes  as  hay,  silage,  pasture, 
plowed  under,  or  abandoned s 

The  acreage  for  harvest  as. grain  is  estimated  at  [il,°80,000  acres,  the 
largest  in  8  years,    This  is  2.6  million  acres  more  than  last  year  and  205 
million  acres  above  average.    Nearly  one-half  of  the  increase  in  harvested 
acreage  is  in  the  higher  yielding  North  Central  States.;  and  another  third  is  in 
the  South  Central  States^ 

OATS  STOCKS _0N_ FARMS;    Stocks  of  old  crop  oats  on  fams  July  1  this  year  are 

estimated  at  20h  million  bushels,  7  percent  less  than 

the  2l8»8  million  bushels  on  hand  a  year  ago  and  10  percent  below  average.-,  This 
year's  carryover  stocks  are  equivalent  to  17  percent  of  last  year's  production^ 
This  is  the  same  as  the  portion  of  the  19.52  crop  held  by  farmers  on  July  1,  1953 o 

About  178  million  bushels  or  seven-eights  of  the  total  stocks  are  in  the  North 
Central  region.    States  with  the  largest  stocks  are:  Minnesota  30,8  million 
bushels,  South  Dakota  30.2  million;  Iowa  2u07  million.  North  Dakota  2U,3  million,* 
Wisconsin  20,8  million;  and  Illinois  13.8  million  bushels*    The  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  States,  where  relatively  large  oats  crops  were  produced  in  1953,  are  the 
only  regions  for  which  current  stocks  are  larger  than  on  July  1,  19^3.    Stocks  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States  are  b3  percent  above  last  year  and  29  percent  above  av- 
erage.    In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  farm  stocks  were  16  percent  larger  than  last 
year,  but  li  percent  below  average.    Stocks  in  the  Western  States  are  one-fifth 
smaller  than  average  and  the  smallest  in  J4  years c 

Supplies  (production  plus  carryover)  at  the  start  of  the  I953-5U  season  were 
7  percent  below  average.    Largely  because  of  these  smaller  supplies,  disappearance 
of  oats  from  farms  was  below  average  during  each  quarterly  period  of  the  year0 
Disappearance  for  the  April-July  195U  quarter,  totaling  2)46  million  bushels,  was 
next  to  the  smallest  in  six  years  and  compares  with  235  million  last  year  and 
the  average  of  265  million  bush el s0 
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BARLEY;    A  barley  crop  of  372,5  million  bushels  is  indicated  for  lpjplu    This  is  55 
percent  larger  than  in  1953  and  36  percent  above  average.    Production  is 
larger  this  year  than  in  1953  due  to  a  heavy  increase  in  barley  acreage  available 
for  harvest  and  to  a  record  high  yield  of  28,9  bushels  per  acre. 

All  but  six  States  expect  to  harvest  more  barley  acreage  than  last  year  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  States  expect  as  high  or  higher  yields  per  acre,  with  better 
than  average  yields  indicated  in  all  but  a  few  States,     In  the  heavy  producing 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Worth  Dakota,  conditions  have  been  excellent  to  date,  in 
fact,  the  best  since  1937  in  Minnesota.    With  increased  acreage  and  higher  yields 
in  both  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  the  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  that 
of  1953  by  2h  percent  and  55  percent,  respectively.    In  California,  production  is 
expected  to  be  about  3U  percent  above  a  year  ago,  due  to  increased  acreage  and 
higher  yields.    However,  some  growers  in  California  are  harvesting  disappointing 
crops  damaged  by  high  temperatures  in  the  spring.    However,  the  expansion  of  barley 
to  high-yielding  areas  formally  used  for  cotton  and  wheat  is  holding  yields  at 
record  high  levels.    The  crop  is  reported  to  be  in  generally  good  to  excellent  con- 
dition in  most  other  States,  except  in  the  drought  areas  of  the  West, 

The  lu, 523,000  acres  seeded  to  barley,  including  1953  fall  seedings,  is  the 
largest  acreage  seeded  to  this  crop  since  19h3«    The  current  seedings  are  approxi- 
mately 51  percent  above  the  near  record  low  of  9,597,000  acres  seeded  in  1953,  and 
about  17  percent  above  the  10-year  average.    Only  two  of  the  barley  producing 
States,  Georgia  and  New  Mexico  where  barley  acreage  is  usually  only  a  small  part  of 
total  crop  acreage  planted,  shewed  a  decrease  from  last  year's  plantings.    Much  of 
the  increase  in  barley  plantings  this  year  is  on  land  made  available  by  acreage  re- 
ductions for  allotment  crops* 

The  12,885,000  acres  for  harvest  as  grain  is  about  51  percent  more  than  last 
year  and  the  largest  acreage  to  be  harvested  since  19U3,    In  comparison,  harvested 
acreage  of  barley  in  1953  totaled  only  8,53U,000  acres,  while  the  19li3-52  average 
is  10,960,000  acres.    Abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is  esti- 
mated at  11  percent,  the  same  as  in  1953* 

BARLEY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    Stooks  of  old  crop  barley  on  farms  July  1,  1951;  amounted 

to  3h,9  million  bushels.    This  is  about  a  third  more  than 
the  very  small  holdings  of  25,5  million  bushels  a  year  ago,  but  a  fifth  below  aver- 
age.   Almost  three-fourths  of  these  holdings  were  located  in  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Montana,  with  North  Dakota  accounting  for  one-third  of  the  total, 
July  1  stocks  in  each  of  these  States  were  considerably  larger  than  a  year  ago.  An 
additional  10  percent  of  the  July  1  stocks  were  located  in  Wisconsin,  Nebraska, 
Utah,  Oregon  and  California,  where  holdings  in  each  of  these  States  ware  reported 
to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Disappearance  of  barley  from  farms  in  the  April-June  quarter  of  195U  was 
nearly  hO  million  bushels,  compared  with  32  million  bushels  during  the  sane  period 
of  1953  and  the  average  of  [0  million.    Part  of  this  movement  represented  barley 
formerly  under  Government  loan  moving  to  CCC  ownership. 

RYE;    Rye  production  in  195U  is  now  estimated  at  23.1  million  bushels,  28  percent 

more  than  in  1953  and  h  percent  above  average.    Indicated  production  shows 
a  2.2  million  bushel  increase  from  the  June  1  forecast,  with  yield  prospects  main- 
tained or  improved  in  most  States,    The  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  estimated  at 
13.5  bushels,  one-half  bushel  more  than  last  year  and  1,6  bushels  above  average. 
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Nearly  three-fifths  cf  the  195U  rye  production  is  in  the  six  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota.    North  Dakota  is 
the  leading  State  with  an  estimated  production  of  h.9  million  bushels,  nearly  1.6 
million  bushels  more  than  last  year  and  2.2  million  bushels  above  average.    In  con- 
trast, production  in  South  Dakota,  the  second  most  important  State,  is  one-fix th 
less  than  last  year  and  only  slightly  over  half  of  average. 

Although  tie  estimated  1,706,000  acres  of  rye  for  harvest  as  grain  in  195U  is 
nearly  one-fourth  larger  than  the  record  low  acreage  harvested  in  1953,  it  is  still 
9  percent  below  average.    The  increase  in  acreage  of  rye  for  harvest  over  last 
year  results  mainly  from  the  increase  in  acreage  sc  eded  last  fall,  largely  as  an 
alternative  to  wheat,  which  is  under  acreage  allotments.    The  acreage  for  harvest 
as  grain  in  195U  is  U2  percent  of  the  total  acreage  planted  for  all  nurposes,  the 
same  proportion  as  in  1953.    Most  of  the  acreage  not  harvested  for  grain  is  plowed 
under  as  a  green  manure  crop  or  used  for  pasture  or  hay, 

RYE  STOCKS  ON  FARES:    Stocks  of  old-erop  rye  on  farms  July  1  totaled  2,8I£,000 

bushels.    This  was  nearly  double  the  relatively  low  stocks  of 
1,500,000  bushels  held  a  year  ago.  but  about  one-fifth  less  than  average.  The 
July  I  carryover,  which  was  second  largest  in  the  last  nine  years,  represented 
nearly  16  percent  of  the  1953  production.    Two-thirds  cf  the  total  July  1  farm 
stocks  of  rye  were  held  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  with  about  another  fourth 
of  the  total  on  farms  in  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Disappear- 
ance of  rye  from  farms  during  the  April- July  quarter  was  near  average t 

FLAXSEED t    A  195U  flaxseed  crop  of  50,359,000  bushels  is  forecast,  37  percent  more 
than  the  36,813,000  bushels  produced  in  1953  and  35  percent  above  aver- 
age.   A  crop  of  this  size,  if  it  materializes,  would  be  the  second  largest  on 
record  exceeded  only  in  19U8. 

Weather  was  generally  favorable  for  seeding  and  groxrbh  in  nea.rly  all  major 
flax  growing  areas.    In  the  Dakotas  ard.  Montana,  moisture  conditions  to  date  have 
been  unusually  favorable  and  stands  are  r  ood,  with  the  crop  progressing  well.  A 
considerable  acreage  was  seeded  late  in  North  Dakota  and  in  northern  Minnesota,  and 
this  flax  will  need  a  favorable  fall  to  mature.    Frosts  and  wind  in  May  destroyed 
or  damaged  some  of  the  earlier  plantings  in  southern  and    western  Minnesota  and  in 
South  Dakota,  but  severely  damaged  fields  were  replanted  or  planted  to  other  crops0 
Wild  oats,  a  serious  weed  pest  in  the  Dakotas,  is  less  prevalent    than  last  year0 
In  Texas,  dry  weather,  beginning  in  January,  caused  considerable  abandonment  of 
fall-sown  flax  and  reduced  yields  on  the  remaining  acreage.    Because  of  the  winter 
and  spring  drought,  practically  no  spring  seedings  were  made  in  central  Texas  this 
year.    Irrigated  flax  in  California  and  Arizona  is  in  good  condition.    The  yield 
per  acre  for  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  last  year,  9.1 
bushels  compared  with  8.I4  bushels.    The  average  yield  is  9.3  bushels  per  acre© 

The  estimated  5,757,000  acres  seeded  to  flax  for  the  195U  crop  is  a  fourth 
more  than  was  seeded  in  1953  and  36  percent  more  than  the  10-yer.r  average.  This  is 
the  second  largest  seeded  acreage  of  record,  exceeded  only  in  19U3  when  6,182,000 
acres  were  planted.  An  increase  in  plantings  of  7  percent  over  March  intentions, 
mostly  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  is  largely  the  result  of  moisture  and  planting 
conditions  in  these  States  being  much  more  favorable  this  year  than  expected.  In 
some  States,  flaxseed,  which  is  under  price  support,  serves  as  a  good  alternative 
cash  crop  for  crops  under  acreage  allotments. 
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North  Dakota  farmers  seeded  almost  a  million  acrea  more  than  in  1953.  This 
record  3,407,000  acres  is  almost  60  percent  of  the  total  flax  acreage.    In  South 
Dakota,  the  planted  acreage  is  31  percent  above  last  year  and  also  a  record  high 
for  the  State.    Montana  seeded  almost  four  times  the  relatively  low  acreage  in  1953* 
and  in  California  the  increase  is  58  percent.    In  Texas,  seedings  vrere  almost  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  practically  all  the  acreage  in  the  southern  fall-seeded 
areas  of  the  State.    In  Minnesota,  a  decrease  of  10  percent  from  last  year  occurred 
and  Iowa  farmers  planted  slightly  less  flaxseed  than  in  1953. 

Abandonment  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  4.3  percent,  compared 
with  3.9  percent  in  1953  and  the  average  of  5.5  -percent.    Acreage  to  be  harvested 
is  estimated  at  5,507,000  acres,  a  fourth  more  than  was  harvested  in  1953  and  38 
percent  more  than  the  10-year  average. 

FLAXSEED  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Stocks  of  old  crop  flaxseed  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated 

at  4,482,000  bushels.     This  is  2  2/3  times  the  quantity 
held  on  farms  last  year  on  the  same  date  and  the  highest  July  1  stocks  in  the  7 
years  of  comparable  record.    Most  of  these  stocks  were  in  the  Dakotas,  with  North 
Dakota  farmers  holding  2,840,000  bushels,  63  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total  and  South 
Dakota  farmers  1,378,000  bushels  or  3*1  percent  of  the  total. 

Disappearance  of  9,546,000  bushels  from  farms  during  the  April-June  quarter  is 
a  record  high  for  the  period  and  compares  with  5,495,000  bushels  for  the  same  quarter 
in  1953.    Record  high  stocks  on  farms  on  July  1,  despite  the  heavy  movement  during 
the  April-June  quarter,  result  from  the  exceptionally  large  holdings  by  farmers  on 
April  1. 

COTTON :     The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  July  1,  1954  is  estimated  at  19,961,000 

acres.    This  is  21  percent  less  than  the  25,244,000  acres  in  cultivation 
on  July  1,  1953  and  compares  with  the  10-year  average  of  22,428,000  acres.  The 
acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  is  about  93  percent  of  the  1954  allotment  of  21.4 
million  acres. 

Abandonment  of  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  from  natural  causes  for  the 
period  1944-53  averaged  2.8  percent.    The  acreage  removed  for  compliance  purposes 
averaged  1.8  percent  during  the  1939-42  and  1950  allotment  programs. 

April  weather  v/as  especially  favorable  for  slanting  cotton  throughout  the 
Belt;  cotton  germinated  rapidly  and  made  good  growth.    In  the  Central  Belt  and 
Piedmont  area  of  eastern  States,  frosts  in  early  May  followed  by  below  average  tem- 
peratures killed  or  stunted  plants.    Practically  all  cotton,  except  in  some  south- 
ern areas,  had  to  be  replanted  one  or  more  times.    The  percentage  of  the  crou  re- 
planted in  these  areas  this  year  was  prob:  bly  in  excess  of  any  other  year.  With 
seed  beds  in  excellent  condition  and  adeqixate  moisture,  the  replanted  cotton  came 
up  rapidly  despite  continued  cool  weather  during  May.    Rainfall  was  less  than  av- 
erage in  May  and  June  and  the  crop  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  With 
the  return  of  favorable  temperatures  during  June,  the  crop  made  exceptionally  good 
progress.    However,  stands  on  some  fields  that  vrere  not  replanted  are  below  average. 
In  eastern  States,  boll  weevil  infestation  is  lighter  than  at  this  time  last  year, 
but  is  generally  heavier  than  a  year  ago  in  central  areas  where  damage  was  very 
light  last  season.    Moisture  reserves  are  below  average  in  most  States. 

In  California,  Arizona,  and  i\'ew  Mexico,  stands  are  good  and  the  crop  is  well 
advanced  for  this  season  of  the  year.     In  contrast  to  conditions  during  the  last 
several  eeasons,  soil  moisture  wajj  adequate  for  planting  the  intended  acreage  in 
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Texas.     Stands  are  generally  satisfactory  and  growth  and  recovery  from  a  late  start 
were  particularly  good  in  northern  and  western  districts.     Droughty  conditions, 
however,   are  again  developing  in  a  vide  belt  of  Texas,  covering  most  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Texas,  the  central  and  southern  Blacklands  and  extending  to  other 
areas.     In  Oklahoma,  frequent  rains  in  April  and  May  delayed  planting.  June 
weather,  however,  was  favorable  but  moisture  supplies  were  "becoming  short  toward 
the  end  of  the  month. 

American-Egyptian  cotton  is  under  allotment  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  is  estimated  at  33,300  acres  compared  with  92,600 
acres  a  year  ago. 

HAY;     Farmers  and  stockmen  laid  plans  to  harvest  more  hay  than  usual  this  year  in 

preparation  for  the  1954-55  feeding  season.     The  total  crop  in  prospect  on 
July  1  —  107.5  million  tons,  third  largest  of  record  —  is  due  chiefly  to  a  3  per- 
cent expansion  in  total  hay  acreage,  and  nearly  one-eighth  more  acres  of  alfalfa 
than  the  previous  record.     Yields  per  acre  and  hay  quality  are  "both  "bettered  "by  the 
increased  proportion  of  alfalfa,  despite  reverses  suffered  by  hay  crops  in  many  areas 
from  May  freezes  and  from  above  normal  insect  damage. 

Hay  tonnage  totals,  as  compared  with  last  year,  will  be  larger  in  most  Central 
States,  smaller  in  most  western  States,  and  little  changed  in  most  Atlantic  Coast 
States.    Production  this  year  may  be  considerably  more  equitably  distributed  accord- 
ing to  livestock  needs  than  in  1953.    Several  States  which  required  drought  relief 
last  year  are  harvesting  much  larger  hay  crops;  Missouri  has  an  increase  of  nearly 
60  percent,  North  Carolina  12  percent  and  Virginia  9  percent.    Increases  are  also 
shown  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.    Other  States  near  the  1953 
drought  area,  the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  all  expect  to  harvest  much  larger 
crops  this  year  due  to  expansion  in  Alfalfa.    Smaller  crops  are  expected  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  because  of  loss  of  clover- timothy  seedings  and  low 
per  acre  yields.    However,  a  large  number  of  clover-timothy  staads  in  East  Central 
and  North  Atlantic  States,  although  harvested  for  silage  and  thus  deducted  from  the 
principal  first-cut  hay  acreage,  will  still  contribute  to  available  forage.  Among 
western  States  only  California  and  New  Mexico  indicate  larger  hay  crops  than  in 
1953;  Colorado  expects  37  percent  less,  Wyoming  26  percent,  and  Utah  12  percent  lesa 
These  States  have  areas  where  hay  supplies  will  be  scarce. 

Alfalfa  hay  production  of  48,336,000  tons  represents  a  new  high  for  this  crop, 
9  percent  above  last  year's  record.  Most  States  east  of  the  Rockies  are  sharing  in 
the  expansion  of  this  high-yi elding  crop.  Largest  increases  are  in  the  important 
North  Central  hay  States  and  in  California. 

Tho  clover-timothy  hay  crop  of  27,232,000  tons  expected  this  year  is  about 
9  percent  below  last  year's  tonnage  and  the  smallest  crop  of  this  kind  of  hay  since 
1949 o    Brought  damage  to  1953  new  seedings  in  North  Central  States  and  lower  yields 
due  to  cold  weather  account  for  the  decrease.     New  England  States  have  a  good  crop 
generally  heavier  than  last  year. 

This  year's  crop  of  lespedeza  hay  shows  promise  of  reaching  5,079,000  tons, 
23  percent  more  than  the  drought-reduced  crop  of  1953.    Many  hazards  still  face  this 
late  growing  crop;  however,  increased  acreage  and  better  yield  prospects  in  Missouri, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  now  evident. 

The  wild  hay  crop  of  11,752  tons  Is  4  percent  below  last  year,  due  to  smaller 
crops  expected  to  be  cut  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Colorado. 
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The  75,984,000  acres  of  hay  for  harvest  in  1954  exceeds  last  year's  acreage  by 
2  million  acres — about  3  percent — and  is  the  largest  hay  acreage  since  1945. 
Increases  by  States  are  quite  general  except  in  the  Forth  Atlantic  region  and  in 
parts  of  the  West,    Forth  Central  States  as  a  group  increased  5  percent,  South 
Central  3  percent  and  South  Atlantic  over  2  percent»    States  that  were  short  on  hay- 
last  year  generally  have  large  increases,    Missouri  hay  acreage  cut  and  to  be  cut  is 
29  percent  larger  than  in  1953«    Texas,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  and  Forth  Carolina, 
which  were  some  other  hay  scarcity  areas  last  year,  have  increases  ranging  from  5  to 
8  percent.    Higher  livestock  numbers  and  strong  demand  for  hay  have  also  resulted  in 
large  increases  in  other  States,,    Kansas  hay  acreage  is  15  percent  above  last  year, 
South  Dakota  7  percent  and  Febraska  5  percent.    Only  one  State  shows  a  loss  _cff  more 
than  4  percent  from  last  year's  level  of  hay  acreage— Colorado,  with  a  12  percent 
decrease  due  to  drought. 

Changes  in  hay  acreage  by  kinds  this  year  are  very  significant.    Alfalfa  cut  for 
hay  (and  mixtures  farmers  call  alfalfa)  at  22,716,000  acres  sets  a  new  peak  for  this 
hay  crop,  2-|  million  acres  or  12  percent  above  last  year's  record.    Extensive  new 
seedings  brought  to  production  with  only  slight  winter  loss  account  for  large  per- 
centage increases  in  a  majority  of  States.    Although  largest  to£al  acreage  gains 
were  made  by  Ttfest  Forth  Central  States,  led  by  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Febraska, 
the  entire  Forth  Central  Region  will  cut  nearly  one-sixth  more  Alfalfa  acreage  than, 
in  1953.     In  relative  increase,  South  Central  States  lead  with  a  gain  of  30  percent. 

Clover-timothy  hay  will  be  harvested  from  a  total  of  19,717,000  acres,  a  de- 
crease of  about  a  million  acres  or  5  percent  from  last  year.    Reductions  occurred  in 
most  principal  clover-timothy  States*     Indiana  decreased  13  percent,  Missouri  10  per,- 
cent  and  Iowa  6  percent,,    A  considerable  acreage  of  new  clover  seedings  in  these 
States  was  killed  or  severely  thinned  by  the  1953  fall  drought. 

This  year's  lespedeza  hay  acreage — now  estimated  at  5,174,000  acres—represents 
a  gain  of  11  percent  above  the  drought-stricken  1953  crop*     Missouri,  leading 
lespedeza  State,  expects  to  harvest  triple  last  year's  acreage,     Indiana,  Forth 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  will  have  increases  of  from  8  to  13  percent,  Acreage 
increases  are  also  indicated  for  grain  hay  and  other  miscellaneous  kinds  of  hay. 

The  14,380,000  acres  of  wild  hay  expected  to  be  cut  this  year,  is  3  percent 
below  last  year's  large  acreage  because  of  decreases  in  the  Dakotas. 

PEAFUTS :    The  1954  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  for  all  purposes,  which  includes 

the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  hogging  off,  is  estimated  at 
1,91^*000  acres*    This  is  2  percent  more  than  the  1,882,000  acres  planted  alone  for 
all  purposes  last  year,  44  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average  and  about  one  per- 
cent less  than  the  acreage  intended  in  March.    Compared  with  a  year  ago,  5  percent 
less  acreage  has  been  planted  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area;  one  percent  more  in  the 
Southeast  area  and  7  percent  more  in  the  Southwest  area0    For  the  more  important 
producing  States,  Oklahoma  showed  the  largest  increase  with  11  percent,  followed  by 
Texas  with  6  percent  and  Georgia  and  Florida  with  2  percent  each.    Forth  Carolina 
reduced  plantings  by  5  percent,  Virginia  4,  and  Alabama  3  percent, 

In  the  Southwest  area,  plantings  were  made  under  generally  favorable  conditions 
although  interrupted  at  times  by  rain.    Cool  weather  in  late  May  retarded  growth  of 
early  plantings  somewhat,  but  the  crop  is  generally  in  excellent  shape «,  Plantings 
in  the  Southeast  areatook  place  under  favorable  weather  conditions  and  good  stands 
were  secured.    Hot  dry  weather  in  June  did  not  retard  the  crop  to  any  great  extent 
although  some  areas  were  needing  rain  on  July  1.    In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area, 
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Cool  rainy  weather  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  May  was  unfavorable  for  planting 
peanuts  and  caused  poor  stands  in  the  earlier  planted  fields  and  necessitated  re~ 
planting  in  some  cases.     The  crop  is  a  little  later  than  usual  in  this  area,  but  the 
outlook  is  favorable. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  the  first  forecast  of  195U 
production  will  be  published  in  the  August  crop  report.    However,  if  the  19U8-52 
relationship  by  States  between  acres  picked  and  threshed  and  acres  planted  alone  for 
all  purposes  prevails  in  195U,  about  l,5LiO,000  acres  would  be  picked  and  threshed 
this  year.    If  this  acreage  is  finally  picked  and  threshed  and  yields  snould  approxi- 
mate the  19U8— 52  average  by  States,  about  103  billion  pounds  of  peanuts  would  be 
picked  and  threshed  in  195U* 

DRY  BEAN3:     Dry  bean  production  this  year  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  since  19U9. 

July  1  indications  point  to  a  production  of  18,690,000  bags  (100-pounds 
uncle aned  basis) — 3  percent  more  than  last  year  and  6  percent  above  average.  The 
July  1  indicated  yield  of  1,182  pounds  per  harvested  acre  is  below  the  record  yield 
of  1,?96  pounds  harvested  last  year,  but  is  still  well  above  the  10-year  average  of 
1,037  pounds  per  acre. 

Conditions  are  generally  better  than  average  in  most  producing  States,  but  not 
as  good  as  the  excellent  conditions  a  year  ago.    In  the  Northeast  area,  the  crop  was 
off  to  a  favorable  start;  in  New  York,  a  relatively  high  yield  of  1,15>0  pounds  is 
indicated,  the  same  as  last  year.     The  Michigan  crop  also  started  under  excellent 
conditions,  but  heavy  rains  during  the  latter  part  of  June  drowned  out  a  considerable 
acreage  and  damaged  other  fields.     The  indicated  yield  of  950  pounds  on  the  acreage 
remaining  for  harvest  is  100  pounds  less  than  the  harvested  yield  of  1953.    In  the 
Northwest  bean  area,  above  average  yields  are  expected  in  all  States  except  Wyoming. 
In  that  State,  dry  weather  and  shortage  of  irrigation  water  have  tended  to  reduce 
prospective  yields.    Colorado,  the  leading  Pinto  bean  producing  State,  has  very  poor 
prospects  this  year  because  of  drought  and  shortage  of  irrigation  water.     Yield  on 
the  dry  land  acreage  left  for  harvest  is  expected  to  be  fair  for  that  segment,  but 
the  prospective  yield  per  acre  from  the  irrigated  land  is  reported  to  be  only  about 
half  that  of  last  year.    New  Mexico  has  a  very  small  dry  bean  acreage  this  year,  but 
most  of  it  is  on  irrigated  land  and  prospects  are  better  than  for  several  years. 
Planting  and  growing  conditions  have  been  very  satisfactory  for  all  beans  in  Cali- 
fornia.   A  yield  of  1^900  pounds  per  acre  is  reported  for  Large  Limas  and  1^800 
eounds  for  Baby  Limas.     The  yield  of  1,250  pounds  for  other  beans  is  lower  than  last 
/ear,  mainly  because  a  higher  percentage  of  the  acreage  has  been  planted  to  the  lower 
yielding  varieties — Blackeyes  and  Pintos, 

The  195U  planted  acreage  of  dry  beans  is  indicated  at  l,70h,000  acres,  a  19  per- 
cent increase  over  last  year,  but  7  percent  below  the  10-year  average.    All  of  the 
major  producing  States  show  increases  over  last  year  except  New  Mexico,  where  drought 
and  shortage  of  irrigation  water  seriously  curtailed  plantings.     In  Michigan,  a  30  per* 
cent  increase  over  last  year  is  indicated.    Much  of  this  increase  is  caused  by 
diversion  of  land  that  could  not  be  planted  to  oats  because  of  \-jet  weather  and  to 
land  made  available  by  acreage  reductions  in  wheat  and  corn.     In  the  Northwest,  all 
States  show  increases  over  last  year.     Nebraska,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  indicate  moderate 
increases,  while  Montana  shows  a  sharp  percentage  increase  over  the  very  small  acre- 
age planted  last  year.    Wa  suing  ton,  where  much  new  land  is  being  brought  under  irri- 
gation, reports  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  acreage  planted  to  dry  beans.  Cali- 
fornia has  an  increase  of  ±h  percent  over  last  year  for  all  beans,  with  the  sharpest 
increase  in  "other  beans"  and  a  relatively  small  increase  of  7  percent  in  Large  Limas* 
The  Baby  Lima  acreage  is  11  percent  above  1953. 
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The  harvested  acreage  of  dry  beans  is  estimated  at  1,581,000  acres,  13  per- 
cent higher,  than  last  year.     This  indicates  an  abandonment  of  7  percent,  compared 
with  less  than  3  percent  in  1953.    The  fairly  heavy  abandonment  results  from  a 
considerable  acreage  loss  in  Michigan  from  excessive  rains,  and  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  from  severe  drought  conditions  and  the  shortage  of  irrigation  water. 


PHY  P"AS:    Production  of  dry  peas  this  year  is  expected  to  total  3*793*000  bags 

(100  pounds  uncleaned  basis).    This  is  13  percent  above  last  year 
and  the  largest  crop  since  1951*  but  is  only  about  two-thirds  average. 


A  yield  of  1,290  pounds  per  harvested  acre  is  expected,  based  on  July  1 
conditions.    This  is  slightly  above  the  1,279  pounds  harvested  last  year  and  is 
about  50  pounds  above  the  10-year  average.     In  the  major  producing  States  of 
Washington  and  Idaho,  the  crop  is  making  good  progress  although  some  damage 
was  caused  by  frosts  and  dry  weather  early  in  the  season. 


The  195>u  planted  acreage  of  dry  peas  is  estimated  at  311*000  acres.  This 
is  11  percent  more  than  last  year  but  about  one-third  less  than  the  10- year  aver- 
age, Washington  and  Idaho,  which  account  for  five-sixths  of  the  U.  S.  planted 
acreage,  show  substantial  increases  over  last  year— 17  and  15  percent,  respec- 
tively. Slight  increases  in  North  Dakota  and  California  were  more  than  offset 
by  declines  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Oregon.  Minnesota  reports  no 
change  from  the  small  acreage  planted  in  1953. 


The  acreage  of  dry  peas  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  29U,000  acres,  compared 
with  262,000  acres  harvested  in  1953  and  the  average  of  UU.3,000  acres.  More 
favorable  weather  in  the  major  producing  areas  is  likely  to  result  in  a  smaller 
abandoned  acreage  than  a  year  agoe 


SO FjGHUMS :     The  acreage  of  all  sorghums  planted  and  to  be  planted  in  195U  for 
grain,  forage,  silage  and  sirup  is  estimated  at  20,378,000  acres. 
This  is  about  two-fifths  more  than  the  lli,60U,000  acres  planted  in  1953,  about 
U0  percent  more  than  average  and  second  only  to  the  21,208,000  acres  planted 
in  19h0.     The  sharp  expansion  in  sorghum  planted  tnis  year  is  largely  due  to 
the  reduction  in  acreages  of  allotment  crops,  large  acreages  available  because 
of  heavy  wheat  abandonment  and  favorable  soil  moisture  conditions  at  seeding 
time  over  much  of  the  central  and  southern  Plains  States  where  most  of  the 
sorghum  acreage  is  located. 


All  States  growing  sorghums  show  an  increase  over  the  1953  planted  acreage 
and  most  States  exceeded  March  prospective  plantings.     Texas,  with  9,122,000 
acres  planted  shows  an  increase  of  I4O  percent  from  1953.    Kansas,  with  5*637,000 
acres,  has  a  50  percent  increase  in  sorghum  acreage.     The  States  of  Texas  and 
Kansas  have  more  than  72  percent  of  the  total  sorghum  acreage.     Plantings  have 
doubled  in  Nebraska,  and  were  increased  by  30  percent  in  Colorado,  by  10  per- 
cent in  Oklahoma  and  15  percent  in  New  Mexico.     Feed  reserves  have  been  reduced 
to  a  low  level  in  most  of  this  region  and  growers  are  planting  sorghums  to 
supply  much  needed  feed  as  well  as  a  cover  crop  to  protect  their  soil  from 
erosion.    Soil  moisture  was  mostly  adequate  at  planting  time. 
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On  July  1,  drought  conditions  were  developing  in  eastern  Colorado,  south- 
western Kansas  and  adjacent  areas  of  OkJLahoma  and  New  Mexico,  and  may  result  in  a 
substantial  loss  of  acreage  in  those  areas.    Seeding  of  late  acreage  in  this  general 
region  has  been  delayed  because  of  dry  soil  conditions.    In  most  other  areas  the 
crop  has  been  making  good  growth. 

RICE:    A  record  large  rice  crop  of  60.2  million  equivalent  100-pound  bags  is  indi- 
cated for  195U«    This  is  15  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  large 
crop  of  52.5  million  bags  harvested  in  1953  and  nearly  two-thirds  more  than  the 
10-year  average.    The  larger  crop  this  year  is  attributed  to  about  12  percent  more 
acreage  for  harvest  than  in  1953  and  a  prospective  record  yield  per  acre.  The 
yield,  indicated  at  2,5l5  pounds  per  acre,  is  55  pounds  more  than  the  2,U60  pounds 
last  year  and  3U3  pounds  above  average.    Yields  equal  to  or  higher  than  last  year 
are  anticipated  for  all  States  except  Arkansas*    The  estimated  2,392,000  acres  for 
harvest  is  12  percent  more  than  the  2,135,000  acres  harvested  in  1953  and  hi  per- 
cent more  than  average. 

In  the  Southern  area,  which  includes  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  prospective  production  is  indicated  at  hk»9  million  bags,  about  11  percent 
more  than  last  year.    Record  laffge  crops  are  anticipated  in  each  of  these  States 
with  the  current  production  expected  to  exceed  that  of  1953  by  53  percent  in  Missis- 
sippi, by  11  percent  in  Arkansas,  and  by  8  percent  each  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In 
California,  the  anticipated  production  of  15,2  million  bags  is  27  percent  more  than 
last  year. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  rice  continues  to  increase,  having  set  a  new  record  each 
year  since  19U6,  except  in  1950  when  acreage  allotments  were  in  effect.    The  195U 
seedings  of  2,1412,000  acres  are  12  percent  more  than  in  1953.    In  each  of  the 
States  for  which  estimates  are  prepared,  the  acreage  seeded  to  rice  this  year  ex- 
ceeded growers  intentions  in  March  and  also  the  acreage  seeded  last  year.  In 
Mississippi,  growers  seeded  i|6  percent  more  acres  than  in  1953,    Also  compared  with 
1953)  19  percent  more  acreage  was  seeded  in  Arkansas,  5  percent  more  in  Louisiana, 
8  percent  more  in  Texas  and  13  percent  more  in  California, 

In  Mississippi  and  Arkcmsas,  rice  was  seeded  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.    The  crop  is  generally  reported  to  be  making  good  progress  in  each  of  these 
States  even  though  frosts  and  unseasonably  cool  weather  during  early  May  retarded 
plant  growth  temporarily  in  Arkansas,    Current  prospects  point  to  good  crops  of 
rice  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,    Irrigation  water  is  generally  adequate,  virtually  no 
insect  damage  is  reported  and  with  the  exception  of  hindrance  from  weeds  and  grass 
in  some  areas,  the  crop  is  making  satisfactory  progress.    In  California,  the  crop 
appears  to  be  somewhat  late,  but  is  generally  making  good  progress, 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLES;    The  195U  commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  101.999,000 

bushels,  about  10  percent  above  the  1953  crop  but  4  percent  be- 
low the  19U 3—52  average.    Compared  with  last  year  and  average,  a  larger  precentage 
of  the  crop  will  be  in  the  Eastern  States  acd  a  smaller  percentage  in  the  Western 
region.    The  Eastern  States  are  expected  to  have  h7,»69l4,000  bushels,  the  Central 
States  16,936,000  bushels  and  the  Western  States  37,369,000  bushels.    This  compares 
with  the  1953  crops  of  38,8i;8,000  bushels  in  the  Eastern  States,  17,779,000  bushels 
in  the  Central  States  and  36,250,000  bushels  in  the  Western  States.    The  195U  crop 
is  above  average  in  the  Eastern  States  but  below  average  in  the  Central  and  Western 
States. 
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In  the  New  England  States,  growing  conditions  were  favorable  during  June.  The 
|  June  drop  was  moderate.    Mcintosh  variety  set  light  following  unfavorable  pollination 
i  weather  and  the  heavy  crop  of  last  year.    In  New  York,  weather  during  June  was  favor- 
I  able  for  development  of  apples  except  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  where  moisture  was 
|  short.    Varieties  showing  the  sharpest  increases  over  1953  are  Baldwin,  Northern 
(Spy,  Rome  Beauty  and  Wealthy.    June  drop  was  spotty  with  Mcintosh,  Northern  Spy, 
J  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Baldwin  dropping  the  heaviest.    W/ith  a  heavy  set  on  Baldwin 

and  Norther  Spy  trees,  the  heavy  drop  is  not  serious.    New  Jersey  shows  good  pros- 
]  pects.    Harvest  of  Starr  and  Henry  Clay  varieties  started  June  23  in  South  Jersey 

with  a  few  Transparents  picked  by  the  end  of  June,    Hot,  dry  weather  is  hastening 
j  maturity  of  summer  varieties. 

The  set  in  Pennsylvania  is  generally  good  except  on  some  late  varieties  and  the 
I  crop  is  generally  clean.    The  crop  has  made  good  development  in  all  but  the  Adams- 
Franklin-York  area  where  dry  weather  has  affected  sizing  of  early  varieties.    This  is 
an  "on"  year  for  the  York  variety.    Maryland  is  expecting  a  larger  than  average 
production  with  all  varieties  showing  a  heavy  set  except  Rome  and  Stayman.  Picking 
of  Transparent  started  June  19  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  on  June  29  in  Western  Mary- 
land. 

Prospects  in  Virginia  are  the  best  for  a  number  of  years.    York  and  Bed  Deli- 
cious varieties  show  best  prospects  while  Staymans  will  be  short.    Weather  was  favor- 
able until  mid-June  but  rainfall  was  light  the  last  half  of  the  month.    Harvest  of 
early  varieties  started  the  latter  part  of  June  and  harvest  of  Williams  Red  will 
start  around  July  20  and  Summer  Rambos  the  latter  part  of  July.    Prospects  in  West 
Virginia  are  also  the  best  in  years  with  Yorks  having  a  heavy  set.    The  North 
Carolina  crop  has  a  heavy  set  of  fruit.    Production  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
double  that  of  last  year. 

Prospects  in  Ohio  are  relatively  better  for  early  varieties  than  for  fall 
varieties.    Set  of  Red  Delicious  and  Stayman  is  very  light.     In  Illinois  a  crop  just 
below  average  is  expected.    Set  is  good  in  all  but  the  northwest  section.  Golden 
Delicious  set  is  lighter  than  last  year  but  the  Jonathan  crop  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  1953  crop.    Prospects  in  Michigan  are  below  last  year  and  average.    Cold  weather 
during  bloom  was  unfavorable  for  good  pollination  and  June  drop  was  heavy.  Scattered 
hail  damage  occurred  in  many  areas  of  the  State  during  June  and  rains  have  favored 
development  of  scab. 

Prospects  in  Idaho  are  below  last  year  and  average,    Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty 
varieties  will  be  light.    Frost  did  some  damage  in  early  June,  particularly  to  Deli- 
cious.   In  Colorado,  prospects  are  good.    Prospects  in  New  Mexico  are  for  an  average 
crop.    The  set  of  most  varieties  in  Utah  is  fairly  heavy  and  a  production  larger  than 
in  either  of  the  last  two  years  is  expected, 

Washington  has  a  small  crop  of  22,500,000  bushels  in  prospect.     In  the  Chelan- 
Douglas-Okanogan  area,  the  crop  is  spotted  but  drop  has  been  light  and  apples  aru 
sizing  well.    In  the  Yakima  Valley,  the  set  is  more  uniform  and  drop  was  generally 
light.    The  State  production  of  Wine saps  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  last  year  in 
both  major  producing  areas.    In  Oregon,  prospects  vary  by  areas  due  to  damage  from 
late  spring  frosts.    The  production  outlook  for  Newtowns  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  is 
good  and  some  increase  in  Delicious  over  last  year  is  indicated.    Prospects  in  the 
Umatilla  County  area  are  light.    California  production  is  expected  to  be  larger  than 
last  year  and  slightly  above  average.    Both  Gravenstein  and  Newtown  varieties  have 
good  sets  and  considerable  thinning  was  required.    Harvest  of  Gravensteins  vill 
start  about  mid-July. 
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PEACHES:    The  Nation's  peach  crop  for  1954  is  estimated  at  62,721,000  "bushels — 
3  percent  "below  1953  production  and  6  percent  "below  average.    A  small 
decline  from  a  month  ago,  is  indicated  for  the  10  southern  States  and  a  large 
decline  for  California  Clingstones  where  the  crop  was  reduced  "by  a  removal  program 
under  the  State  Marketing  Order.    Excluding  California  Clingstones,  virtually  all  of 
which  are  canned,  prospective  production  is  1  percent  below  that  of  last  year  and 
10  percent  "below  average. 

The  10  southern  States  are  expecting  a  production  of  10,281,000  "bushels, 
475,000  "bushels  "below  a  month  ago,  and  2,973,000  bushels  "below  the  1953  crop.  Dry 
weather  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  resulted  in  relatively  small  sizes  for  the 
early  and  mid-season  varieties.    Im  North  Carolina,  the  quality  is  generally  good. 
The  Elberta  varieties  are  definitely  ahort.    Harvest  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Dixigem,  Red  Haven  and  Golden  Jubilee  were  marketed  the  last  part  of  June.  Southland 
and  Elberta  will  be  harvested  in  mid-July.    Dry  weather  has  prevailed  in  South 
Carolina  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  begin  to  move  by  mid-July.    Georgia  experi- 
enced hot,  dry  weather  in  June  and  peaches  have  not  sized  as  expected.    The  Alabama 
crop  has  sized  well  with  adequate  moisture.    The  Elberta  harvest  will  start  about 
the  middle  of  July.     In  Arkansas,  high  temperatures  and  insufficient  moisture  in 
most  areas  caused  a  decline  in  production  from  a  month  earlier.    Early  peaches  have 
mostly  been  harvested.    The  Elberta  crop  is  expected  to  be  short  in  all  areas  on 
account  of  heavy  spring  freeze  damage.    The  harvest  of  Louisiana  peaches  has  passed 
its  peak.    Harvest  of  the  late  varieties  will  get  under  way  in  early  July.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  is  very  good  and  fruit  made  excellent  sizing.     The  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  crops  were  damaged  by  late  spring  freezes  and  are  near  failures. 

The  eastern  peach  crop  improved  slightly  during  June  where  sufficient  moisture 
in  most  areas  resulted  in  the  crop  sizing  satisfactorily.    All  northern  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  except  Michigan  and  Virginia,   showed  the  same  or  higher  prospects 
than  a  month  ago.    The  New  England  crop  made  good  growth  in  June.    Prospects  vary 
widely  by  areas  and  orchards.    Peaches  in  New  York  are  sizing  satisfactorily  where 
moisture  has  been  adequate.     Dry  weather  in  New  Jersey  has  hastened  maturity  but 
prospects  remained  promising  in  all  areas.     Some  early  varieties  were  ready  for  har- 
vest by  July  1.     In  Pennsylvania,  dry  weather  in  the  Adams-Franklin-York  area  has 
retarded  sizing.    Moisture  in  the  Berks-Lehigh  and  Erie  areas  has  been  adequate  for 
sizing.    Ohio  is  expecting  good  quality  fruit  this  year.     Illinois  peaches  are  rel- 
atively free  from  diseases  and  have  sized  well  to  date.    While  harvest  was  to  start 
on  some  early  varieties  in  early  July,  the  Halehaven  crop  will  be  picked  in  late  July 
and  Elbertas  in  August.    Michigan  shows  some  decline  in  prospects  from  a  month  ago. 
Elberbas  have  not  sized  as  well  as  other  varieties.    Harvest  of  Redhavcns  is  expected 
to  start  the  second  week  in  August.    Peak  movement  of  Elbertas  in  southwestern 
Michigan  is  expected  the  first  few  days  in  September. 

Harvest  of  Maryland  peach qe  is  expected  a  few  days  earlier  than  last  year.  In 
Virginia,  prospects  are  good  in  all  areas  except  the  Albomarle-Madison-Nelson  and 
southern  districts  where  late  spring  freezes  reduced  the  crop.    Early  varieties  are 
now  being  harvested.    Elberta,  the  principal  variety,  will  be  ready  for  harvest  about 
July  25  in  the  southern  counties,  August  10  in  the  central  counties  and  August  20 
in  the-  northern  counties.     West  Virginia  is  expecting  a  relatively  large  production. 
Most  growers  are  thinning  the  crop.     Some  hail  damage  occurred  in  June  in  the 
eastern  commercial  counties. 
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The  v/estern  States  are  expecting  a  crop  of  38,168,000  bushels,  slightly 
above  last  year  and  average.    Prospects  in  Colorado  are  generally  good.     In  Delta 
County,  the  set  is  heavy  and  production  will  be  much  above  the  relatively  short  crop 
of  1953.    Prospects  in  Mesa  County  are  irregular  but  generally  good.    Harvest  in  Mesa 
County  is  expected  to  start  in  volume  around  August  12,  about  10  days  earlier  than 
isual.     The  Utah  crop  is  befainning  to  size  and  prospects  appear  favorable.  Prospects 
in  Washington  are  quite  irregular  this  year  because  of  late-freeze  damage.  The 
June  drop  was  lighter  than  expected  a  month  ago.    Fruit  is  shov/ing  good  growth  and 
sizes  are  expected  to  be  above  average. 

Peaches  in  California  had  a  heavy  set  and  early  development  was  satisfactory. 
The  hot  weather  daring  late  June  may  hasten  maturity.    The  Freestone  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  12,459,000  bushels,  17  percent  above  last  year  and  9  percent  above  average. 
Tne  alberta  crop  is  good  this  year.    Harvest  of  £&rly  i^lbertas  is  past  the  peak  and 
harvest  of  other  .Liber tas  is  expected  to  begin  about  mid-July.     The  set  of  Cling- 
stones was  heavy  in  all  areas  and  heavy  thinning  has  been  required.    The  crop  is  now 
indicated  at  21,377 B000  bushels,  6  percent  below  last  year  but  3  percent  above  aver- 
age.    The  t.reen-drop  and  tree  pulling    program  under  the  State  Marketing  Order  has 
been  accomplished.    Because  of  this  program  the  crop  is  4,292,000  bushels  below 
the  estimate  of  June  1. 

PEARS:     The  total  pear  crop  is  forecast  at  28,831,000  bushels — slightly  below  last 

year's  crop  and  5  percent  below  average.     The  Pacific  Coast  States  expect 
a  total  of  24,861,000  bushels — alightly  above  last  season  but  slightly  below  average. 
Bartletts  in  these  States  are  forecast  at  19,432,000  bushels — slightly  below  the 
June  1  forecast  but  12  percent  above  last  season  and  slightly  above  average.  Other 
varieties  are  placed  at  5,429,000  bushels — 5  percent  above  the  June  1  forecast  but 
24  percent  below  last  season  and  17  percent  below  average. 

California  Bartletts,  at  14,376,000  bushels,  and  other  pears  at  1,917,000 
bushels,  are  each  above  last  year  and  above  average.    A  few  sections  in  the  Mountain 
counties  and  the  i^orth  Coast  area  report  considerable  blight  damage  but  groving 
conditions  in  general  have  been  excellent.    Harvest  of  Bartletts  is  expected  to  start 
by  July  10  and  be  active  by  Jaly  20,     Harvest  of  other  varieties  is  not  expected 
to   start  until  after  the  first  week  in  --.ugUBt. 

Conditions  in  Washington  indicate  4,000,000  bushels  of  Bartletts  and  1,460,000 
bushels  of  other  pears,  each  less  than  in  1953  and  average.    Freezes  in  late  April 
caused  severe  damage.     The  June  drop  of  Bartletts  and  other  varieties  was  heavier 
than  usual.    The  remaining  fruit  appears  to  be  in  goad  condition  and  will  probably  be 
of  large  size.    Harvest  of  Bartletts  is  not  expected  to  start  until  about  August  10. 

Oregon  prospects  improved  during  June  but  Bartletts  at  1,056,000  bushels,  are 
only  about  half  of  average  and  other  pears  at  2,052,000  bushels,  are  r.bout  two-thirds 
of  average.    Fairly  good  crops  are  in  prospect  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  for  both 
Bartletts  and  other  pears.    Prospects  are  very  spotted  in  the  Medford  area  bacause 
of  spring  freeze  damage.    Orchards  which  were  heated  have  fair  to  good  crops  but 
unheated  orchards  have  very  little  fruit.     The  Rosenburg  area  in  Douglas  County  has 
practically  no  pears  this  year. 

The  J.\iew  York  crop,  at  313,000  bushels,  is  below  last  year  and  average.  The 
set  is  generally  light  and  particularly  so  for  Bartletts,    The  Michigan  crop  of 
747,000  bushels,  is  three-fifths  as  large  as  last  season  but  is  8  percent  above 
average.     There  will  be  very  few  Michigan  Bartletts  this  year.    Production  there 
will  consist  mostly  of  Kieffer,  Bosc,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Clapp  varieties. 
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GRAPES:    Total  grape  production  is  estimated  at  2,702,500  tons— slightly  above  last 
season  but  8  percent  below  average*    Production  in  California  and  Arizona 
which  produce  practically  all  of  the  Nation's  European  Type  Grapes  is  forecast  at 
2,^02,900  tons,  slightly  larger  than  the  2,i|?9,100  tons  produced  in  1953. 

California  expects  a  total  of  2,!r99,000  tons— 1  percent  more  than  in  1953  but 
10  percent  less  than  average*    By  kinds  of  grapes  the  prospects  are  for  600,000  tons 
of  wine  varieties— up  15  percent  from  last  year,  table  varieties  589,000  tons— up 
32  percent  and  raisin  varieties  1,310,000  tons— down  13  percent.    Unusually  high 
temperatures  from  107  to  111  degrees  during  June  20-23  caused  severe  sunburn  damage 
in  many  raisin  grape  vineyards.    Injury  to  Muscats  and  girdled  Thompsons  was  es- 
pecially heavy.    Wine  grapes  sustained  very  little  damage  from  the  heat  and  losses 
of  table  grapes  were  not  serious.    Movement  of  Cardinals  and  Thompsons  from  Desert 
areas  was  about  finished  by  the  end  of  June,    Shipments  of  Cardinals  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  were  underway  by  July  1  and  Thompsons  were  expected  to  start  about 
July  10, 

The  Arizona  crop  of  3,900  tons  compares  with  U,100  last  year.    About  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  are  Cardinals  all  of  which  have  been  shipped.    The  remainder  is  mostly 
Thompsons  which  are  now  moving  to  market. 

The  Washington  crop  is  forecast  at  39*000  cons— 15  percent  below  1953  but 
82  percent  above  average.    Low  winter  temperatures  caused  considerable  damage  to 
grape  buds.    The  total  for  the  Great  Lakes  States  is  forecast  at  135*800  tons 
compared  with  150,200  tons  in  1953  and  117*230  tons  average.    In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  season  has  oeen  generally  favorable  although  winds  and  hail 
caused  some  damage  in  Chautauqua  County,  Mew  York  and  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  growing  conditions  have  been  favorable.    The  Michigan  crop  at  35*000  tons  is 
29  percent  below  last  year.    Spring  frosts  caused  considerable  damage.    The  Arkansas 
crop  sustained  considerable  damage  from  a  freeze  on  May  k  and  production  is  expected 
to  be  about  two-thirds  of  average  although  more  than  twice  the  very  short  crop  last 
year. 

CITRUS:    Orange  production  for  1953-5U  is  placed  at  125, U  million  boxes— a  reduction 

of  1  million  boxes  from  last  month,    Valencia  prospects  in  California  were 
reduced  from  19.2  million  to  17 • 9  million  boxes,    Florida's  91-million  box  record 
crop  is  practically  all  harvested.    The  total  U,  S,  crop  for  1952-53  amounted  to 
120,2  million  boxes.    The  grapefruit  crop  for  1953-5U  harvest  showed  no  change  from 
June  prospects  and  is  expected  to*  reach  48, 220,000  boxes— a  9,9  million  box  increase 
over  1952-53,    California  lemon  prospects  improved  during  June  and  production  is 
forecast  at  15.8  million  boxes— an  increase  of  1,U  million  over  June  and  3,2  million 
boxes  larger  than  the  1^52-53  crop, 

July  1,  195U  finds  considerably  less  oranges  remaining  for  harvest  than  were 
on  the  trees  a  year  earlier.    About  12  million  boxes,  virtually  all  California 
Valcncias,  remain  for  summer  and  fall  picking  this  year  compared  with  21  million 
that  remained  for  harvest  after  July  1,  1953,    With  the  exception  of  possibly  a 
million  boxes  of  summer^grape fruit  in  California  and  a  little  grapefruit  in  Florida, 
the  harvest  of  the  1953-^t  grapefruit  crop  has  been  completed. 

Growing  conditions  in  Florida  during  June  were  gene  rally  -.ood  over  the 
citrus  belt.    Scattered  areas,*" mostly  in  the  northern  .jnd  of  the  citrus  belt, 
lacked  moisture  in  eai^ly  Jur.e  but  subsequent  showers  have  resulted  in  some  late 
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bloom*    Both  trees  and  normal  bloom  fruit  are  growing  well  in  practically  all  areas 
of  the  State*    Present  prospects  are  for  another  excellent  crop  of  oranges  and 
tangerines.    Condition  of  grapefruit  is  below  last  year  and  average* 

Texas  prospects  declined  in  Juno  as  a  result  of  a  tropical  storm  that  hit  the 
Mexican  Coast,  south  of  Brownsville  on  June  2%    Winds  ranging;  from  $0  to  73'  miles 
per  hour  were  of  short  duration*    There  was  some  damage  to  trees  and  considerable 
fruit,  mostly  grapefruit,  was  blown  off.    The.  overall  loss  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
10  percent  since  part  of  the  loss  could  bo  compensated  by  increase  in  size  of  fruit. 
Rainfall  of  2,5  tq  k  inches  which  accompanied  the  storm  was  beneficial  to  citrus, 

-Arizona  prospects  for  195i|**55  are  excellent* 

June  weather  conditions,  in  general,  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
X9$k»$>  California  citrus  crops «    Centering  around  June  21  there  was  a  period  of  ox-* 
ces'sively  high  temperatures  over  most  of  California,    However,,  during  most  of  that 
time  a  fog  close  to  the  coast  tempered  the  heat  in  the  citrus  area* 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES :    Production  of  plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated  at 

77,000  tons  compared  with  92pkQO  tons  in  1953  and  the  average  of 
8^,010  tons,'.  The  California  prospect  •  dropped  from  7u,C00  tons  on  June  1  to  71; 000 
tons  on  July  1,  mainly  because  plums  ere  failing  to  make  the  expected  size  growth; 
Most  of  the  Santa  Rosa  crop  has  been  harvested  and  about  two-thirds  of  plum  ship- 
ments -to  date  consist,  of  this  variety*    The  supply  of  late  plums  from  California  "■rill 
be  light,    The  Michigan  crop  will  be  above  average  but  below  last  season.    Prune  type 
plums  have  the  best  prospects  and  Damsons ' the  poorest, 

California  dried  prunes  are  estimated  at  175', 000  tons— 20  percent  above  last 
year  but  2  percent  below  average.    Prospects  for  French  prunes  arc  relatively  better 
than  for  Imperials*    The  Imperial  crop  is  especially  short  in  the  important  Sonoma 
County  area,  : 

The  195U  crop  of  prunes  for  all  purposes  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  is  es- 
timated at  only  58,300  tons  (fresh  basis)  compare;.!  with  89,600  tons  last  season  end 
the  average  of  3.11,190  tons-,    Spring  freezes  caused  severe  damage  in  nearly  all 
areas,    Western  Oregon  has  fair  prospects  and  a  few  orchards  in  the  Yakima  Valley  of 
■  Washington  will  have  good  crops,  .. 

IWEKr  CHERRIES:    Sweet,  cherry  production  is  estimated  at  80,570  tons,  12  percent  be-, 

low  1953  ^and  13  percent  below  average.    Some  improvement  occurred 
during  June  and  the  crop  is  now  indicated  at  2,890  tons  above  a  month  ago. 

The  western  crop  is  placed  at  66,960  tons,  l,lj.60  tons  above  a  month  ago 
but  11,870  tons  below  the  1953  production*    Harvest  in  California  was  completed 
by  July  1,    The  Washington  crop  is  of  good  quality,  and  sizes  are  about  average, 
Sweet  cherries  ripened  slowly  and  unevenly  because  of  the  cool  weather  the  first 
part  of  June,    By  July  1,  harvest  was  nearly  completed  in  the  lower  Yakima  Val- 
ley.   The  upper  end  of  the  Yakima  Valley  is  expected  to  start  about  July  7,  In 
Wenatchec,  the  early  districts  were  harvested  on.  July  1  put  the  latest  districts 
will  not  start  picking  until  about  July  20.    The  Oregon  crop  made  some  improve- 
ment during  June,    The  Hood  River  and  the  Dalles  districts  are  expecting  a  crop 
about   three-fifths  as  large  as  a  year  ago,.    The  late  freezes  reduced  produc- 
tion prospects  in  the  Milton^Frecwater  area  and  in  Union  County.    Western  Oregon 
has  a  good  crop.    Picking  started  in  the  Dalles  area  on  June.  20,    Hood  River 
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started  harvest  the  first  week  of  J'ulyi     $ofl*ah«  cherries  were  damaged  by  the  late 
freezes  and  the  set  is  ;  i z t  gular  between  orchards,    S'ifcing  of  the  fruit  is  expected 
to  be  good.    Harvest  in  Idaho  s-tartse'd  the  last  week  of  June  and  should  be  about 
completed  by  the  middle  of  July,     In  Colorado,   the  Mesa  crop  is  practically  harvest- 
ed.   Harvest  in  Delta  County  started  around  July  lt    Harvest  in  Utah  started  during 
the  last  week  of  June, 

Production  in  the  Great  lakes  States— *  Mew  York*  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Mich* 
igan—is  placed  at  13, 610  tons,  slightly  above  the  1953  crop  of  13,170  tons,  and  much 
above  the  average  of  9*742  tons..    Prospects  in  Hew  York  appear  better  than  a  month 
ago,    Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable,  except  for  a  windstorm  on  June  21  and 
some  hail  damage*    The  loss  from  these  causes  is  expected  to  be  small.    The  crop  Is 
sizing  well ,    In  Michigan,  harvest  of  early  varieties  was  underway  by  July  1* 

SOTJH  CHKRBIES;    Sour  cherries  are  forecast  at  106,  2Q0  tons,  19  percent  below  the  1953 

crop  and  2  percent  below  average.,    The  Great;  Lakes  States — Hew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  0hiofl  Michigan  and  Wisconsin — are  expecting  a  production  of  96,1.00  tons, 
27,930  tons  less  than  last  year  and  slightly  above  average.    Late  spring  freezes  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  reduced  the  production*    The  western  States,  at  10,190  tens, 
are  2,210  tons;  above  lash  year  but  2,021  tons  below  average*    All  western  States 
except  Oregon  are  expecting  production  above  that  of  1953* 

In  Hew  York,  the  "drop;i  has  been  lighter  than  anticipated  earlier.    Prospects  Jn 
Wayne  County  are  above  a  year  ago.    Harvest  in  the  Adams  County  area  of  Pennsylvania 
started  the  last  week  of  June  and  in  Brie  County  picking  is  expected  in  volume 
around  the  first  full  week  of  July,    The  dry  weather  in  southern  counties  resulted  in 
smaller  sizes  than  expected  a  month  ago  but  in  Erie  County,  where  sufficient  moisture 
has  been  recived,  sizes  are  better  than  expected  earlier e    The  Michigan  crop  is 
placed  at  49,000  tons,   27,500  tons  below  last  year,.    The  crop  was  damaged  by  the  late 
May  freezes,     The  northwestern  Michigan  area  experienced  a  heavy  June  drop.  Harvest 
in  southwestern  Michigan  is  expected  to  begin  around  July  10,  in  the  central  western 
area  about  July  IS,  and  in  the  northwestern  area  about  July  23  „    The    'isconsin  crop 
of  14,000  tons  is  zl  500  tons  below  the  1953  cropii 

In  Colorado,  the  sex;  of  cherries  is  better  than  expected  a  month  ago.  Prospects 
in  the  Delta  area  are  generally  good-,    The  crop  in  Larimer  Count;    is  ripening  uneven- 
ly and  some  small  sizes  are  expected*    Utah  is  expecting  a  larger  production  and 
harvest  will  get  underway  during  the  first  few  days  of  July.,    In  Washington,  the 
weather  has  been  favorable  and  the  crop  is  sizing  oetter  than  expected  a  month  ago. 

APRICOTS »    The  1954  apricot  crop  in  California,  Washington  and  Utah  is  forecast  at 
l66,o00  tons,  31  percent  ib el ov  the  1953  production  of  243,000  tons  and 
24  percent  less  than  the  10-year  averages    In  California,  a  crop  of  152,000  tons  is 
indicated,  78,000  tons  below  the  large  1953  cr°P  and  44,500  tons  below  average. 
Harvest  of  the  crop  is  near  completion  in  earlier  districts  where  sizes  of  the  fruit 
averaged  smaller  than  expected,    harvest  in  the  Santa  Clara  Volley  was  expected  to 
start  afte1'  July  '+«     In  Washington^  picking  started  on  early  varieties  July  1,  but 
will  not  be  general  until  mid*«Julye    The  crop  in  orchards  of  both  the  Yakima  and 
Wenatchee  areas  is  spotted,  ranging  from  full  crop  to  failure.-.    Crop  prospects  in 
Utah  are  good  and  a  production  ju<=t  below  average  is  expected.    Some  freeze  damage 
occurred  in  northern  areas  during  early  "June.     Harvest  is  expected  to  start  early  in 
July* 
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FIGS.  OLIVES  J&fn  AVOCADOS ;    Figs  in  California  made  good  development  during  June* 

Orchards  are  generally  in  good  condition  and  the  warm 
weather  was  favorable  for  the  crop. 

Prospects -for  olives  in  California  vary  widely  "by  districts  and  by  varieties. 

In  California,  Fuerte  avocados  have  been  harvested -and  summer  varieties  are  now 
supplying  the  markets* 

ALMONDS .  F IL35RTS  AjED . W ALMJTS ;    The  almond  crop  in  California  is  estimated  at  48,300 

tons,  25  percent  above  the  1953  production  of  38,600 
and  33  percent  above  average.    Almonds  made  good  development  during  June.  Generally 
the  set  is  very  heavy,  although  a  few  localities  have  a"  light  sgt  because  of  damage 
by-  late  frosts „■  • 

T'Jalnut  production  in  Oregon  and  California  is  forecast  at  76,^00  tons — 
19,000;  tons  above  iast  year  and  3»630  tons  above  average.     In  California,  early 
walnuts  have  developed  well  but  late  varieties  have  developed  very  slowly  and  small 
sizes  are  expected,,    The  set  in  Oregon  is  very  good  this  year  hut  the  development  is 
late,  r  „ 

Production  of  filberts  in .Washington  and  Oregon  is  placed  at  8,850  tons,  3,890 
tons  above  last  year  and  91  ^  tons  above  average*    The  season  in  Oregon  is  late  and 
filberts  had  not  made  normal  development  to  July  1«    Weather  conditions  in  Washington 
have  been  favorable  for  the  development  of  filberts, 

POTATOES;    On  the  basis  of  estimated  acreage  for  harvest,  digging  to  date  of  early 

potatoes,  and  condition  of  the  growing  crop  as  of  July  1,  the  195^ 
potato  crop  is  estimated  at  3^5»622,000  bushels.    This  would  be  8  percent  smaller 
than  last  year,- and  16  percent  le3S  than  the  19^3-52  average.     Indicated  production 
is-  down  from  last  season  in  all  geographic  regions  with  a  total  of  -28cl  million 
bushels  less  than  last  year  indicated  f or . the  country  as  a  whole.    The  early  States 
are  down  11*6  million  (18  percent);  the  intermediate  States,  2C5  million  (14' per- 
cent); and  the  late  States  are  down  l4d0  million. bushels  (5  percent). 

Total  planted  acreage  is  9  percent  below  that  of  1953  and  only  about  two-thirds 
of  average.    Assuming  abandonment  about  in  line  with  recent  years,  an  estimated 
1,381,000- acres  of  potatoes  will  be  harvested  this  year,  compared  with  1,508,000 
acres  in  1953  and.. the  average  of  2,138,000  acres.    Indicated  yield  per  acre,  at  250 
bushels,  is  second  only  to  the  record  high  yield  of  253  bushels  per  acre  harvested 
in  19503    This  high  yield  is  partly  attributable  to  a  further  concentration  of 
acreage  in  the  hands  of  commercial  growers  this  year. 

"-•  Reduced  plantings  largely  reflect  an  attempt  to  get  supplies  in  line  with 
requirements:  because  of  the  low  prices  received  for  much  of  the  1953,  crope  .  Plant- 
ings, however,  were  2  percent  larger  than  the  acreage  indicated  by  intentions-to- 
plant  report80    Prices  have  improved  since  the  intentions  reports  were  received  from 
growers  in  early  March,    Furthermore,  despite  low  prices,  some  commercial  growers 
apparently  are  reluctant  to  reduce  acreage  below  what  they  consider  to  be  an 
economic  unit  of  operation* 
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•  ■    Although  most  States  contributed  to  the  smaller  acreage  this  year,  grov;ers  in 
the'  early  States  made  the  sharpest  cut — 22  percent,     In  the  intermediate  States, 
harvested  acreage  is  expected  to  "be  8  percent  "below  the  1953  acreage.    Grov/ers  in 
the  29  late  States  arc  expected  to  harvest  5  percent  less  acreage  than  in  1953,  with 
reductions  of  7,  6  and  1  percent,  respectively,  indicated  for  the  eastern,  central 
and  western  States,    Production  in  the  29  late  States  is  estimated  from  July  1  condi- 
tion at  276,427,000  "bushels,  compared  with  290,40  4,000  last  year. 

Production  in  the  9  eastern  late  States  is  expected  to  be'  5  percent  smaller 
than  in  1953.     Indicated  production  is  less  than  last  season  in  all  States  of  the 
group.  '  The  Maine  crop,  at  56 » 6  million  "bushels,  is  indicated  to  he  only  2  percent 
smaller  than  last  year.     In  eastern  Massachusetts,   southern  Hew  Hampshire  and  in 
Maine,  extremely  heavy  -May  rains  delayed  planting  and  caused  some  rotting  of  seed. 
In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  heavy  rains  in  late  May  and  early  June  delayed  field 
operations,  and  about  a  third  of  the  acreage  was  not  planted  until  after  the  first 
of  June.    At  the  end  of  June,  the  Aroostook  liver  was  at  flood  level  and  a  few 
fields  were  flooded;  hut  losses  from  .'this  cause  were  negligible.     In  southern 
New  England,  the  crop  has  made  good  progress  except  for  some  rotting  of  seed  caused 
by  the  heavy  May  rains  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  Phode  Island.     June  was  unseason- 
ably dry  in  southern  Pennsylvania  from  Adams  County  east,'  as  well  as  on  Long  Island 
and  in  some  areas  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  Hew  York.    Elsewhere  in  these 
States,  growing  conditions  to  date  have  been  relatively  favorable.    Grov/ers  on 
Long . Island  having  irrigation  equipment  have  been  using  this  equipment  to  capacity. 

Larger  crops  than  last  year  arc  in  prospect  in  some  of  the  9  central  late  States, 
notably,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  but  these  increases  are  more  than  offset  by 
declines  elsewhere,  and  total  production  in  this  group  of  States  is  indicated  to  be 
4  percent  less  than  in  1953. 

Weather  was  generally  favorable. for  planting  In  the  central  late  States  and 
rainfall  during  June  was  ample,  in  nearly  all  commercial  areas,  except  in  Indiana 
where,  needed  moisture  was  supplied  to  a 'considerable  part  of  the  commercial  acreage 
Tar  irrigation.  ..  In  Michigan,  early  potatoes  got  off  to  a  poor  start  in  the  important 
Bay  area  because  of  unseasonably  cold  weather  during 'May,  but  weather  conditions 
during  June  were  favorable  for  good  growth.     In  Minnesota  'and  North  Dakota,  growing 
conditions  during  June  were  generally  favorable,  though  growth  to  July  1  was  a  little 
behind  development  to  the  same .date  a  year  ago. 

.•     The  potato  crop  in  the  11  western  late  States 'is  expected  to  be  5  percent'  : 
smaller  than  in.  1953.     Indicated  production  is 'smaller  than  last  year  in  all  of  the 
important  States  of  the .West  except  Washington,  "Oregon  and  California  where  the  crop 
is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1953; '   In  the  Klamath  Basin  of  Oregon  and  California, 
acreage  is  down  from  last  year.    Potatoes  in  these  western  States  were  planted  at 
about  -  the  .-usual  time.     Breezing  temperatures  in  late  May  in  some  areas  were  too 
early,  generally,  to  cause  much  damage.     Crop  progress  to  date  has  been' generally 
good-.,  exce-ot  in  Colorado  •'and  the  Klamath  Basin  of  Oregon  and' California,  where 
freezes  during  June  retarded,  plant  growth.     In  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
growers  are.  apprehensive  that  supplies  of  irrigation  .water  may -not  be  adequate. 
Harvest  of  early  potatoes  in  Idaho  ,  Oregon  and  Washington  is"  expected' to  start 
July  15-20,  possibly  a  little  earlier  for  "reds"-  in  Washington; 
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Production  in  the  7  intcimiodinte  States  is  placod  at  15,230,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  17,759*000  bushels  last  season©    Smaller  crops  than  last  year  are  ex- 
pected in  all  States  of  this  group  except  Kansas  and  Missouri,  which  have  larger 
crops  than  in  1$>53,  and  in  Kentucky  where  prediction  is  indicated  to  be  the  same 
as  last  ser.son.    Dry  weather  has  hampered  development  of  the  crop  throughout  most 
of  the  important  areas  of  these  States* 

The  crop  in  the  13  early  States  is  estimated  at  53,965,000  bushels,  compared 
with  65,5)4.8,000  bushels  in  195'3 ©    Production  is  up  from  last  season  in  several 
States  of  this  group  but  these  increases  are  more  than  021  set  by  declines  elsewhere© 
In  the  important  States  of  California,  Arizona,  Texas  and  Alabama,  early  commercial 
production  was  substantially  smaller  than  in  1953© 

SWEETP0TAT0ES:    A  sweetpotato  crop  of  32, 6Sy, 000 /bushels  is  indicated  by  July  1  • 

conditions,    Prospective  production  is  slightly  below  the  33, 97b, 000 
bushels  harvested  last  year  and  about  two-thirds  of  average.    The  indicated  yield  of 
95  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  2  bushel s  below  the  1953  yield  but  2  bushels . above 
average.    Planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  351,000  acres,  a  reduction  of  1  percent 
from  the  356,000  acres  planted  last  year.    With  probable  abandonment  in  line  with 
the  average  for  recent  years,  growers  are  expected  to 'harvest  3b6,G0C  acres,  com- 
pared with  350,000  acres  in  1953  and  the  19'.hV-'2  average  of  5U7,000  acres* 

In  Louisiana,  which  has  2?  percent  of  the  195/4.  acreage,  this  year's  harvested 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  1  percent  less  than  last  year*    Reductions  in  acreage  ' 
are  also  reported  in  most  of  the  South  Atlantic  States — Delaware,  liorth  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida— as  well  as.  in  Alabama  and  Missouri,  Increases 
in  acreage  are  reported  in  New  Jersey  and  in  a  belt  extending  westward  from  Virgin- 
ia and  including  Kentucky,,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia,   In  Mississippi  arid  Maryland,  and  the  minor«npr educing  States  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  the  acreage  is  the  sane  as  last  year© 

Plants  were  set  to  fields  under  generally  favorable  conditions  but  dry,  hot 
weather  in  June  retarded  development,  especially  in  the  South.  Atlantic  and  eastern 
South  Central  States*    Even  in  the  drier  areas,  plants  show  good  color  and  'there  is 
ample  time  .tor  satisfactory  yields  to  be  realised  if  moist/are  is  scon  received© 

Scattered  showers  during  the  latter  half  of  June  benefited    the  Louisiana 
crop.    As  the  month  ended,  however,,  all  areas  of  the  State  needed  a  good  general 
rain,    A  few  of  the  very  earliest  fields  in  Louisiana  are  being  dug  out  volume 
movement  is  not  expected  until  late  August,    Movement  of  the  early  crop  in  Florida 
is  under  way, 

SIOAR  PE.ETS;    Production  of  sugar  beets  this  year  is  forecast  at  13,019,000  tons, 

compared  with  12,0?,';, 000  tens  produced  in  1953  and  average  production 
of  9,077,000  tons©    The  larger  crop  is  due  entirely  to  the  expanded  acreage  as  the 
indicated  yield  of  Xh©3  tons  'per  acre,  is  much  below  the  record  yield  of  16,2  tons 
established  last  year.    The  10-year  average  yield  is  13,7  tons  per  acre©  Compared 
with  last  year,  yield  prospects  are  lass  favorable  in  10  of  the"l6  major  producing 
States  including  the  leading  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Michigan  and* Nebraska* 
Based  on  average  sugar  recover,  per  ten  of  beets,  1,951,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  should  be  produced  from  this  year's  crop  of  beets©    Last  year  1,316,600  tons 
of  sugar  v:ere  recovered  from  beets. 
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..  The  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  f  or  X9$h.  is  estimated  at  962,000'  acres,  21  j 
percent  greater  ti-j.cn  last  year's  plantings  which    were  about  average*.  Growers 
planted  about  2  percent  more  acreage  than  they  intended  in  March,    However,  in  'Mich- 
igan, Utah,  Washington  and  California  growers  did  net  plant  up  .to  their  March  in- 
tentions.   Compared  with  a  year  ago  the  largest  percentage  increase  occurred  in 'Wis J 
cons  in  with  ?3  percent  followed  by  Michigan*  'with  36  percent  and  Utah  and  California 
each  with  27  percent..    Oregon  with  2  percent  had  the  smallest  increase  of  any  major 
State,     i  '      ■     :  '  ****    •' .  "a. .  •  I 

Acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  indicated  at  3 79 > 000  acres,  13  percent  above 
last  year  and  2>  percent    above  average.    Abandonment  for  the  United  States,  at  9 
percent,  is  below  the  average  of  10  percent.    In  Colorado,  however,  abandonment  of  • 
acreage  this  year  has  been  exceptionally  heavy,.    About  29,000  acres  have  been  aban- 
doned out  of  l'?l, 000-  acres  planted.    Most-  of  this  loss  occurred* in  northern  Colo- 
rado during  April  and  i lay  due  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  stands.    Some  fields  were 
disced  up  because  of  uneven  or  poor  stands  and  others  were  lost  duo  to  frost  and 
winds.    In  other  States  considerable  replanting    was  done  this  spring  due  to  freeze 
and  wind  damage  but  loss  of  p  .  anted -acreage  was  generally  light, 

STXtARCANE    FOR  SUGAR  AKP  3EST>;    The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  in  the 
mainland*  cane  areas  is  estimated  at  316, £00  acres  as  growers  of  this  crop  are  under 
acreage  controls  for  the  first  time  since  l9l.1l.    This  acreage  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  9  percent  from  last  year    when  3h6,000  acres  were  harvested  for  sugar 
and  seed,    Louisiana  growers'  reduced  their  acreage  for  harvest  from  301,000  acres 
in  195(3  to  277,000  acres  in  19$k»    Florida* s  39, 500  acres  for  19$k  harvest  repre- 
sents a  12  percent  cut  from  the  lj.£,000  acres  harvested  last  year. 

The  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  in  the  United  States  this  year 
is  forecast  at  6,706,000  tons  of  cane,  'This  is  ■::  reduction  of  12  percent  from  the 
crop  of  7,661,000  tons  produced  in  195>3j  but  is  ).|  percent  above  th  :-l 0-year  average 
of  6,1;58,000  tons.    Overall  prospects  in  Louisiana  are  good  with  the  expected  yield 
a  little  above  average.    The  Florida  crop  is  in  excellent  condition  and  above  aver- 
age yields  are  in' prospect.    Assuming  normal  seed  requirements  and  average  sugar  re- 
covery, by  States,  this  year's  cane  crop  should  produce  about  5^0,000  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value.    The  19c-3  production  totals  631,000  tens, 

TOBACCO;    Production    of  all  tobacco  is  indicated  at  2,022  million  pounds,  2  percent 

below  the  2,057  million  pounds  harvested  in  19?3  and  13  percent  less  than 
the  record  19.^1  crop  of  2,332  million  pounds.    By  classes^  flue-cured  and  light  air- 
cured  (Burley  and  Maryland)  production  is  expected  to  be  below  last  year; 'all  other 
classes  shew  an  increase 


This  year's  flue-cured  crop  is  estimated 'at  1,2' a  million  pounds,  2  percent 
less  than  the  1,272  million  pounds  harvested  last  year.    Conditions  are  extremely 
variable  in  flue-cured  areas.    Some  sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  have 
had  a  favorable  growing  season  thus  far,  while  in  ot he rp arts'  of  those  States  and 
in  Couth  Carolina "and  Georgia,  the  weather  has  been  very  hot  and  dry, 

Fire-cured  production  is  forecast  at  £9,7  million  pounds  compared  with  !j8,9 
million  pounds  Last  year.    The  crop  was  set  undjer  favorable  conditions  and,  except' 
in  Virginia  where  dry  weather  has  retarded  growth,  continues  to  make  good  progress, 
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Expected  Sux^y.  production  is  544. •mil-lion  pounds,  'about  5  'pejsiect  "below  last 
year's  crop  of  570  million  pounds*    The  cr.cp  inmost  areas  got  an  early  start,  and 
although  some  sections  of  the  belt  .are beginning  to  need  raine  prospects  are  favor- 
able v 

Production  of  darjc  air~cured  tobacco  is  indicated  at  3Qo0  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  26*6  million  pounds  harvested  last  year„ 

Prospective  production  of  cigar  tobacco  Is  110  million  pounds  or  7  percent 
above  last  year.    The  a&gaj;  filler  crop  is  expected  to  be  43,9  million  pounds;  cigar 
binder,  50„4  million  pounds;  and  cigar  wrapper,  15c7million  pounds.    Wet  weather 
delayed  setting  in  the  Connecticut  Valley s  but  growing  conditions  during  June  were 
nearly  optimum,    The  type  41  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  dry,  having  received  almost 
no  rain  during  June.    Conditions  are  about  average  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Florida  eigaj 
tobacco  areas. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  all  tobacco  this  year  totals  lp631,800  acres,    This  is 
slightly  (one^tenth  of  one  percent)  less  than  the  lc634e200  acres  harvested  last 
year*  but  5  percent  below  the  average „    Reductions  in  Bur ley,  one  sucker  >  and  Green 
River  (types  31,  350  and  36)  from  last  year  more  than  offset  increases  in  all  other 
types. 

The  estimated  le0390000  acres  of  flue -cured  tobacco  is  nearly  2  percent  above 
the  1,021„800  acres  harvested  last  year.    As  a  result  of  lower  allotments*  395,300 
acres  of  Bur ley  are  expected  to  be  harvested  this  year3  a  decline  of  6  percent  from 
the  422,700  acres  harvested  last  year.    The  acreage  of  Maryland  tobacco  ia  estimated 
to  be  1,000  acres  above  the  450000  acres  last  year.    For  the  combined  da^rk.  air  -cured 
types,  the  25t200  acres  indicated  for  harvest  are  3  percent  below  1953,    3n  contrast 
to  other  dark  air-cured  types  Virginia  sun -cured  acreage  is  up  25  percent--4v600 
acres  this  year  compared  with  3„700  acres  last.    Total  fire -cured  acreage  for  1954, 
at  49,900  acres,  is  3  percent  above  the  1953  level* 

Increased  acreages  are  reported  for  all,  types  of  cigar  tobacco,  and  the  total 
acreage  is  7  percent  above  last  year.    Although  the  total  acreage  of  southern  s.hade- 
grovm  tobacco  is  above  a  year  ago,  the  acreage  in  Georgia  is  down  100  acres* 

HOPS:    The  1954  hop  production  is  forecast  at  43,475,000  pounds,  4  pereent  above  the 

1953  crop  of  41^803,000  pounds  but  19  percent  below  the  1943*52  average  of 
53,686,000  pounds.    Acreage  for  harvest  is  placed  at  2?s800>  slightly  below  the 
28,100  acres  in  1953  and  considerably  belov;  the  average  of  38,728  acres.    Held  per 
acre  of  le564  pounds  is  indicated,  76  pounds  above  1953  and  179  pounds  above  average. 

In  Idaho,  growing  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  except  for  short  periods, 
3>uring  May  the  weather  was  too  hot  and  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  June  tempera- 
tures were  too  low  for  normal  development.    Since  June  20 ,  heps  have  made  good  devel- 
opment.   Washington  hops  made  good  early  development  but  the  cool  weather  during  the 
first  part  of  June  resulted  in  very  slow  growth.    Some  mildew  was  reported  in 
Yakima  Valley  but  the  damage  is  small.    Hops  are  just  beginning  to  bloom  in  the  upper 
Yakima  Valley, 

The  acreage  in  Oregon  at  6»000  is  down  800  from  a  year  ago.    Yield  per  acre  is 
above  1953  for  both  Clusters  and  Puggles.    Juggles  have  made  excellent  growth  this 
season.    In  California,  growing  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable.    The  late 
spring  was  beneficial  and  no  excessive  amount  of  mildew  has  been  reported. 
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PASTURE ;     Condition  of -pastures' :on  Jnly  •].'  averaged  73  career t  of  normal — slightly. 

above  the  lev  Jul yvl  condition' 'of  the  last '2  years,  hut  otherwise  equal!  nt 
the  lov/est  July  1  condition  since  197-6V  •  Pasture  feed  deteriorated  sharply  during  . 
the  last  half  of  June  across  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  country  from  the  Kocky 
Mountains  east  to  the  Coast.;    On  the  other  hand,  pastures  across  ;nost  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  were generally 1  &oo&'  to;  excellent  on  July  1„     Jasture  feed 
was  belov;  average  for  July  1  in  all  major  regions  of  the  country,  with  decreases 
ranging  up  to  12  points  in  tne  South  Central  region-  arid .  15=  points  •  in  the  Louth 
Atlantic  area  and  8  "percent' below'  average  for  the  United  states. 

;  Continued  drought  further  intensified  critically  short  pasture  feed  conditions 

in  the  Central  and  Southern  Rooky  .Hot^lr tain  States- area  during  June*    Condition  of 
Colorado  pastures'- on  July  1  averaged '35  nercent  of  normal,  the  lov/est  for  the  date 
in.  over -70  years  of  record,  30  points  belov/  June  1  and  48  points  belov/  average 'for 
July  1«     Grass  feed  which  showed  improvement  in  early  June  in  the  Central,  and  South- 
ern Great  Plains  area  deteriorated  substantially  i'n  late  June  in  southern  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  'and  in  most  of  Texas  under  hot  drying  v/irids  and  ladk  of  rain^ 

Other  ;areas  showing  sharp  declines  in- condition  of  pasture  feed'  on  July  1 
included  the  group  of  States  from  New  Jersey  southward  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
Georgia,  and  westward  along  the  Gulf.    High  temperatures  and  continued  lack  of  rain 
during  June  greatly,  reduced- pasture  feed; 'although  fair  grazing  was  available  in 
most  of  these.  Stat.es , .  .Pastures  in  other  central  Mississippi  Valley  States  also 
began  to  deteriorate  .rapidly  in  late  Jfiie.  under  continued  high  temperatures,  with 
an  especially  sharp  dec!  ine  in  Arkansas',  "  Pasture  'conditions  on  July  1  were  below 
average  in  most  States  in  .the  Southeast,  "ranging'  down  to  as  much  as  29  and 
33  points  belov;  in  Maryland  and  Delaware! 

On  the  favorable  side,  pastures  over   nost  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
were  generally  in  good  to  e>. cel.  ent  condition  on  July  1.  '-'  June  rainfall  over  much 
of  New  England  resulted  in  an  excellent  July  1  pasture  condition,     In  the  uoper 
Great  Lakes -States. , ••pastures  made  an  excellent  comeback  during  .June  in  response 
to  timely  rains.    However.,  in  Indiana  and.  'Illinois,  -pastures  were  furnishing  adequate 
feed  in  the  northern  par t  of  the  States,  but  had  deteriorated  badly  in  the  southern 
half  and  were  critically  in  need  of  rain.     In  the  northern,  .rreat  Plains  States  and 
Montana,  past  tire,  feed  was  very  favorable  for  July  1.     In*  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
pastures  generally  showed  much  improvement  during  June.     California  range  and 
pasture  feed  on  July  1  was.  good  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  State, 

MILK  PRODUCTION Milk  production  passed  its  seasonal  peak  in  early  June  and  turned 

downward  more  rapidly  than  usual  unaer  influence  of  hot,  dry 
weather  in  many  areas.     J, ine  milk  output  on  United  States  farms  totaled  12,740 
million  pounds,  the  second  larges t  'production  for  the  month  in  25  years  of  records, 
having  been  exceedeo  only  in  1945,     It  was,  however,  only  2  percent  higher  than  in 
the  same. month  last  year,  as ; compared  with  increases  of  4  or  5  percent  recorded 
in  earlier  months  this  year.  1  Milk  produced  in  June  was  equivalent  to  2. £2  pounds 
daily  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  slightly  nov-e  than  in  the  same  month 
of  either  of  the  past  two  years,  but  7  percent  below  the  10-year  average  for  J  ne. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1954,  milk  production  on  farms,  totaled  66,1  billion 
pounds,  some  206  billion  pounds  higher-  than-  in  the  first  half  of  1953, 
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On  July  1,  milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  averaged  19.78 
pounds,  a  trifle  above  the  19,73  pounds  a  year  earlier,  but  1  per  cent  below  the 
19 £l  record  for  the  date.    Between  June  1  and  July  1,  production  per  cow  declined  7 
percent,  equaling  the  third  sharpest  drop  for  the  month  in  3  decades  of  record, 
jn- all  regions,  July  1  milk  'oroduction  per  cow  was  above  average,  with  the  National 
: average  up  5  percent.    However,  in  h  of  the  6  major  regions,  production  per  cow 
was  below*  July  1  a  year  ago.  Cows  being  milked  on  July  1  represented  76,0  percent 
of  the  total  milk  cows, in  crop  reporters'  herds,  a  decline  of  0.7  percentage 
points  fropi  June  1,  the  sharpest  that  has  been  recorded  for  the  month.    Prior  to 
1950,  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  regularly  reached  its  seasonal  peak  on  July  1 
rather  than  June  1,    The  percentage  of  cows  milked  on  July  1  this  year  was  above 
average  only  in  the  North  Central  region. 

Among  the  32  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  currently 
available,  new  high  records  for  June  were  set  in  13  States*    Included  in  this  group 
were  states  in  the  Great  Lakes,  Centra.  East  Coast,  Middle  South,  arjfi  Western  areas. 
On  the  other  liand,  production  was  below  the  10-year  average  in  a  number  of  Corn 
Belt,  Great  Plains,  and  Northwestern  states,  where  milk  cow  numbers  are  now  consid- 
erably below  the  level  of  a  decade  ago.    In  Arkansas,  for  which  monthly  milk  produc- 
tion estimates  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  report,  June  milk  output  totaling 
152  million  pounds  was  the  highest  for  the  month  in  9  years.    Leading  States  in 
June  milk  production  this  year  were  Wisconsin,  1,789 . million  pounds,  Minnesota, 
921*  million  pounds; .Iowa,  638  million  pounds;  and  California,  628  million  pounds, 

ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  MI  IK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  SEES  CTED  STATES  1/ 


:  June  : 

:  June  : 

State 

:  average:^  : 

May  ! 

1951*  ; 

June 

1951*  ; 

•  State 

; average: 
:19l*3-52: 

June  | 
1953  ; 

JMav  [ 

1951*  ; 

June 
195U 

98 

Million  Pounds  j 

106 

Million  pounds 

N.J. 

101 

ilk 

102  : 

Ga. 

109 

119 

110 

Pa, 

5l6 

553 

611 

555  i 

Ky,  ' 

21*3 

2£3 

273 

275 

Ohio 

£1*1* 

573 

607 

598  ! 

Tennf 

230 

21*7 

262 

259 

Tnd,  . 

376 

393 

1*21 

1*01  - 

Ala. , 

125 

133 

13  5 

■•  130 

Ill, 

51*6 

^20 

.  55)4 

538  , 

•Miss, 

11*6 

11*6 

171* 

161* 

Mich„ 

553 

571 

573 

585  ' 

Ark* 

HlO 

131 

157 

152 

Wis  • 

1,688 

1,760 

1,859 

1,789  1 

'Okla. 

237 

185 

210 

185 

Minn, 

927 

931* 

9h9 

921+  1 

Texas 

367 

293 

307 

293 

Towa 

691 

61*0 

651* 

638 

[Mont, 

72 

58 

58 

62 

Mo. 

k2k 

1*1*7 

U89 

1*59  - 

! Idaho 

132 

137 

153 

153 

N,Lak, 

21*0 

226 

199 

222  : 

Utah 

68 

68 

70 

70 

S*Bak, 

189 

163 

159 

166 

'Wash, 

193 

179 

169 

186 

Nebr, 

271* 

21*2 

2li5 

21*5 

tOreg. 

11*1* 

133 

139 

136 

Kans, 

•  28u 

21*6 

.  271 

251 

•Calif, 

•  51*1 

606 

662 

628 

Va. 

180 

196 

202 

195 

Other 

W,Va, 

86 

•83 

81* 

81* 

t  States 

1,767 

1,899 

2,Oh6 

1,958 

N.C.  ' 

m 

157 

173 

169 

U,S,~  ~ 

I27327"  " 

"12,^9  13,178" 

T277H0"" 

s,c. 

53 

55 

60 

56 

l7Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  ""yet  available. 


POULTRY  ANO  EGG  PRODUCTION:    Farm  flocks  laid  5,25l  million  eggs  in  June  —  k  pr 

'percent  more  than  in  June  last  year  aid  3  percent  avoe 
the  191*3-1*2  average.    Egg  production  was  above  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the 
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•country «    Increases'  from  last  year  wore  3  percent  5:n  the  Westj  5  percent  in  the 
Worth  Atlantic,  U  percent  in  the  West  North'  Central,,  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States,    Egg  production 
for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  was  3  percent  more  than  in  these  months  last 
yearc 

Rate  of  egg  production  in.  June  was  16,8  og:-s  per  layer,  compared  with  1.6C6 
last  year  and  the  average  of  15©9  cg.e.So    Increases  in  rate  of  lay  from  a  year  ago 
were  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  1  percent 
in  the  'Jest  North  Central  and  West.    The  rate  was  about  the  same  as  last  year  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  Stat.?s6    Rate  per  layer  on  h'srid  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  was  1000h  eggs,  compared  with  99»7  last  year  and 
the  average  of  92,1  eggs„ 

The  Nation's  farm  flock  averaged  313,h95,OOC  layers  in  June       3  percent  more 
than  last  year^  but  3  percent  below  the  10-year  average c    Numbers  of  layers  were 
above  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  South  Atlantic  where  they 
were  about  the  same*    Compared  with  last  year  numbers  ox  layers  increased  7  percent 
in  the  West,  6  percent  in-  the  North  Atlantic,  h  percent  in  the  West  North  Central, 
3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  States,  The 
decrease  in  layers- from  June  1  to  July  1  was  about  h  percent,  compared  with  h  per- 
cent   last. year  4nd 'the ''average  of  6  percent*    As  a  result  of  the  very  early  hatch, 
pallets  are-  'entering  the  laying  flock*  much  earlier  than  usual,  but  culling  of  hens 
has  been  heavy  duo  to  lower  egg  prices© 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  July  1  are  esti- 
mated at  li71,063,000  —  3  percent  above  last  year,  but  15'  percent  below,  average a 
Youne  chicken  holdings  were  up  7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  in  the  West, 
and  6  percent  in  the  South  Central,*  •  Holdings  in  the  North  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  States  were' about  the  saae  as  last  year*       .•  ..  : 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  ON  LAZING  AGE,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS 
AND  SCGS  LAID  PER-  100  LAYERS  ON  EARMS,  JULY  1 

:  North      1  E0  'North:  W» North  :    South      :    'South    :  :  United 

Ju!!  ..         iAtijmtia  I  Central  :  Central  _:  Atlantic  :__Central  /  _™  £  States  J 

HENS  AND  PULLETS'  ON  LAYING  AGE  ON  /ARMS,  JULY  1 

Thousands  • 

19a3-S'2  (Av,)     h3,8dh        60,562     ~b%±3f       30,238-    59,633  29,786  313,291 

1953                  5*1,716        38,609     ,75,31*9       =  29,758      ^C,65h  29,7a8  296,63a 

195k                  58,02)4        60,o£2     .77,56k        29,601     '49,320  31,391  306,1^2 

:    CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  lAYilS,  JULY  1 

Thousands  •-  • 

19)43-52  (Avo)     73,077       117,62/.t   "7h4l09 ZktfkS      9$£6Uj  39,856* 

1953                 76,170      102,296     132,555     '  kh9393      66,226  37*795  h599h31 

19$k                  81,379      102,0lj.6     132,890        u5,2lt2      69,901  J+0,597  hll90'3 

EGGS  LAID  PER  10O  LAYERS  ON  FARMS*  JUIS  1  -  • 

.        Number                          , .  . 

19U3-52  (Avt)        52,7       -  5213        5?:3            hk*3         V3.3  52.9    '  k9.9 

1953                   5Ii.oO          5U.6       .5^7           lAth         hh.Q  55,8  52.1* 

1?&                   5u.2          S'uh       55o8           U9.it  57,1      •  53,1 

-3hf- 


UNIT E D   S  T ATES  D  £ P A RTMENT  OF  A G R ! C U LTURE 

Crop  Report  agricui.i  jral  rarketino-  service  Washington.^ d.  c . , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  .IlllX$i.-.l9Sh  - 

July  l,  19$h  3x0.0  PJa».JJMfcW 

 —    ■■.•i«iiii»h»mi»»iiiiiiiiiiihiimi  itiiiiMnimitlimiitilMtiiiimniil  iMiimt(iiiiiiiininim»iimi»>mtH' 

IUI||fH|l||l|||*IHlllllllHIIII<llllliH*IIMIII|lll»Hl»IHI(HIIIIII*HIIIIIM*IMIIIIIHIIIIlKIJIIIItll<llllliilMfi»«'»' 

Prices  received  by  farmers  .for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged  32,9  cents  per 
dozen j  compared  with  h$tl  cents  a  year  earlier.    Shell  egg  markets  during  June 
were  irregular*    Prices  wore  fairly  well  sustained  on  top  quality  eggs,  but  average 
quality  and  undorgrades  declined  sharply  at  some  markets 6 

Chicken  prices  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  averaged  22©6  cents  per 
pound  livd  weigh!:  on  June  l£j  compare!  with  22.5  cents  on  May  1'J  and  25.2  cents  a 
year  ago.    Farm  chickens  averaged  18«9  cents  and  commercial  broilers  2l|..2  cents, 
compared  with  22.  9  and  26.2  cents,  respectively,  in  mid- June  last  year.  June 
poultry  markets  were  irregular  on  young  chickens c    Supplies  were  generally  ample 
for  a  fair  to  good  demand,  except  that  heavy  sizes  were  short  at  some  markets 
late  in  the  mo nth 0    Prices  on  hens  and  old' roosters  were  weak  and  were  at  the 
lowest  level  in  recent  years 0 

Turkey  prices  averaged  30.1  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  June  15>,  compared 
with  31o7  cents  per  pound  a  year  ago©    Markets  continued  weak  during  June.  Prices 
generally  tended  steadily  lower  on  all  sizes  marketed  during  the  month.  Storage 
stocks  'were  plentiful  and  freely  offered,... 

The  mid-June  'cost  for  the  United  States  poultry  ration  was  $3.90  per  3.00 
pounds ;  compared  with  $3 ©86  a  year  ago.    The  ogg-feed,  farm  chickon-feed  and 
turkey-feed  price  relationships  were  all  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago* 


CROP  REPORTING-  BOARD 
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Crop  Report 

as  of 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AG-HI CUL TUHAL  MAHKETIEG  SBHVI CE  Washington ,  D.  C . , 

CROP  REPORTING  EOARD  .July.. 19.54  _ 

00..  P.M. .  .„(! .  D.  T.J 


Year    :  Corn,  all  :  Oats 


HAMBSnED„ACP^^l„0|;  CHOPS, _UFI TED  STATES^  1934^54 
:  ;  z  So  reruns  : 

i ( including? 


Barley 


wirit  er 


Wheat   

Spring 


All 


Thousand  acres 

1934 

92,193 

29, 455 

D,0(  f 

11,  r  (54c            o4t,  boo 

8,564 

43,347 

1935 

95,974 

40,109 

14t,b<dl)  oo,bU2 

17 , 703 

51 , 305 

1936 

93,154 

33,554 

o ,  o2y 

10 ,  < b2            or  , 

11,181 

49,125 

1937 

93,930 

35 , 542 

y ,  y  by 

1  l     ry  Art                     Art  rsnc 

11 ,  r<tl            4r  ,U  ro 

17,094 

64,169 

1938 

92,160 

36,042 

ID  ,  oil) 

T  A     no  Ad 

19,630 

69,197 

1S39 

88,  279 

33,460 

TOO  'ZCt 
12,  f  o  J 

ID,  b  ry           or , bol 

14,988 

52,669 

1940 

86 , 429 

35,431 

1  o ,  o  do 

iy,orU  ob,uyo 

17,178 

53,  273 

1941 

85  ( 357 

38,161 

if, yuc           ov , i fo 

16,157 

55,935 

194-2 

87,367 

38,197 

xo , yoo 

i  ^  aaa           "^A  Aon 

13,753 

49 , 773 

1943 

92»060 

38,914 

14,900 

16,413  34,563 

16,792 

51,355 

1944 

94,014 

39,741 

12,301 

18,038  41,125 

18,624 

59,749 

1945 

87 , 625 

41,739 

10,454 

14,498  47,024 

18,143 

65,167 

1946 

87,585 

42,812 

10,380 

13,403  48,371 

18,734 

67,105 

1947 

83,888 

37 , 855 

10,955 

10,850  54,935 

19,584 

74,519 

1948 

84,773 

39 , 280 

11,905 

12,679  52,963 

19,455 

72,418 

1949 

85,602 

39,236 

9,872 

10,789  54,414 

21,496 

75,910 

1950 

81,817 

40,733 

11,153 

15,408  43,253 

18,357 

61,610 

1951 

80,736 

36,525 

"9,436 

13,994  39,823 

21,669 

61,492 

1952 

81,099 

38,422 

8,244 

10,735  50,692 

20,234 

70,926 

1953 

80  ,  279 

39  ,  358 

8,534 

12,397  46,681 

20,927 

67,608 

1954  l/ 

-80,164   

• 

41^980  

12,885   

.18,489   38,090 

*  * 

_  15^636_ 

 53,726 

Year 

!  Hye 

:  Hice 

:    Flaxseed    !      Cotton      :    All  hay  : 

Tobacco 

• 

* 

Thousand  acres 

1934 

1,921 

812 

1,002 

26,866 

65,387 

1,273.1 

1935 

4,066 

817 

2,126 

27,509 

68,550 

1, 439*1 

1936 

2, 594 

981 

1,125 

29  ,  755 

67,732 

1,440.9 

1937 

3,825 

1,099 

927 

33,623 

66,001 

1,752.8 

1938 

4,087 

1,076 

905 

24, 248 

68,175 

1.600.7 

1939 

3,  822 

1,045 

2,171 

23,805 

69,243 

1,999.7 

1940 

3,204 

1,069 

3,182 

23,861 

73,058 

1.410.  2 

1941 

3,573 

1 , 214 

3,266 

22,236 

73,136 

1  306.5 

1942 

3,792 

1,457 

4,408 

22,  602 

74, 827 

1  377.3 

1943 

2, 652 

1  472 

5,691 

21,610 

77,004 

T   458  0 

1944 

2,132 

1,480 

2,610 

19,517 

77,639 

1,749.9 

1945 

1,850 

1,499 

3,785 

17,029 

76,597 

1,820,7 

1945 

1,597 

1,582 

2,432 

17,584 

73,741 

1,960.8 

1947 

1,991 

1,708 

4,129 

21,330 

74,666 

1,851.6 

1948 

2,058 

1 , 804 

4,973 

22,911 

71,817 

1,553.6 

1949 

1,554 

1,857 

5,048 

27,439 

71,464 

1,623.2 

1950 

1,744 

1,630 

4,090 

17,843 

74,368 

1,599.0 

1951 

1,710 

1,967 

3,904 

26 , 949 

74,442 

1,779.9 

1952 

1,383 

1,965 

3,303 

25,921 

74,454 

1,771.4 

1953 

1,382 

2,135 

4,380 

24, 341 

73,918 

1,634.2 

1954  1/ 

_  1,706 

 2^392. 

.  5^.507 

75^984  

_l_v631 . 8 

-  35  - 


ti 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT               AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE               Washington ,  D.  c . , 
asof  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD   ~ 

....Mj..lf..l2$^   3.?  00  P.  Mf .  ifyDylj j 

l_  har.v^  

:    Beans,    :    Peas,    :  Soybeans  i  Soybeans  :  Cowpeas  :  Peanuts  :  - 
Year    :     dry      :     dry     *.    grown     i     for    :  :    grown  :    grown    :  fceeis 
 i.  —*&£kl&  _>:__  £i£l£        alanja  _  4  J^ana^        al^ne        alone  jt  .  


1934 

1.461 

Thousand  acres 

277 

<?  764 

x. 

2  713 

2  015 

770 

1935 

1.86*? 

320 

6  966 

2  915 

2  342 

1  972 

763 

1936 

1.626 

236 

6  127 

2  3£>9 

3  373 

2.127 

776 

1'937 

1.69*5 

227 

6  33.2 

2  <586 

3.6^6 

1  967 

7^3 

1938 

1.643 

16*5 

xuj3 

7.318 

3.03  5 

3  296 

2,  236 

925 

1939 

1.679 

169 

9  "565 

4.315 

3  168 

2  563 

918 

19^0 

7vJ 

2il7 

CHff 

8fY7 

r,  \J\J  f 

^  *}<7 
J, 

577 

2  451 
*••»  ^Di- 

Ql 2 

19  4l 

2  mo. 

£7  x 

xu , uoo 

J  >  r  r  v-1 

(jj 

1942 

13  696 
xj  ,  070 

9  894 

3  TR2 

li-  3?9 
"  ,J?  ^7 

9^4 
7^^ 

2  362 

/  7.5 

1  k  1  01 
x*+,  xyx 

l  n  **Q7 

2  223  , 

1  J 

fly 

13,118 

10, 2,45 

!  X  ,  JO  £ 

3  8  CI 

OJJ 

1945 

1,48? 

•  * 

518 

13,056 

10,740 

1,486  : 

3,853 

713 

1946 

.  1,622 

492 

11,706 

9,932 

1,218 
1,156  . 

3,883 

802 

19^7 

.  1,778 

513 

13,052 

11,411 

4,094 

879 

1948 

1,938 

298 

11,987 

10,682 

1.189  • 

3,824 

694 

1949 

1,885 

354 

11,872 

10,482 

.1,266 

2,765 

687 

195.0 

1,512 

233 

15,129  . 

13,814 

1,177  > 

2,670 

925 

1951 

1,408 

294 

15,190 

13,545 

920 

2,592 

691 

19.52 

.  1,261 

211 

15.927 

14,338 

818 

1,936 

665 

1953 

1,398 

262 

16,085 

14,366 

856 

1,882 

'745 

I9i4Ji 

_  1*581 

294 

_  1^825  _ 

17,329 

1,914 

879 

• 
* 

Year  : 

Sorgo 
for 
„sirup 

•  • 

\  Sugarcane,) 
all 

•  • 

• 
• 

Potatoes  : 

• 

'Thousand 

Sweet- 
potatoes 

acres 

:  59  crops 
:  harvested 

:  59  crops 
:  planted  or 

1934 

330 

413.6 

3,599,2 

959 

294,791 

339,019 

1935 

285 

427.4 

3,468.8 

-944 

336,102 

361,942 

1936 

245 

4Q2.  2 

2,959.9 

769 

313,898 

360,292 

1937 

210 

448,1 

•3,05'-,>9 

768 

338,500 

363,069 

1938 

197 

449.9 

2,870.1 

793 

338, 500 

354,322 

1939 

189 

418.0 

-2, 81-2^8 

728o0 

322,109 

342,870 

1940 

186 

371.9 

-2,83-2*1 

647.7 

331.731 

348,050 

1941 

176 

396.6 

2, 692.6 

730.9 

335,513 

347,857 

1942 

221 

428.7 

2,670,8 

687.0 

339r508 

351,521 

1943 

207 

429.9 

3,239,0 

856.6 

347,966 

361,730 

365,834 

1944 

187 

412,3 

2.779,8 

?26.0  . 

352,868 

1945 

146 

416.4 

2,664.3 

645.9 

345,546 

356,324 

1946 

154 

424.9 

2,526.6 

637.0 

343,012 

353,041 

1947. 

131 

425.2 

2,001.3 

546,6 

346c380 

356,182 

1948 

80 

401.6 

1.980,7 

455.3 

348,047 

359,484 

1949 

53 

396.8 

1,758,6 

472.1 

352,384 

365,310 

195Q 

58  .. 

38.2.5 

l,696e4 

49264 

337,085 

353,808 

1951 

.  45 

351*9 

1,334.1 

314.0 

336,318 

362,386 

1952 

41 

367.7 

1,401.9 

324,8 

341,922 

356,082 

1953 

41 

373.0 

1,  508.3 

349.7  ■ 

340,302 

358,934 

1954  1/  _ 

_  2/316.5  

1,380.9   

345,5  m 

4/341,378 

357; 770 

i/Preliminary.    .2/lncludes  the  principal  crops  in  addition  to  various  minor  crops, 
2,/Por  sugar  and  seed  only.    4/lncludes  an  allowance  for  buckwheat,  sweetclover  seed, 


timothy  seed,  cowpeas  grown  alone,  sorgo  for  sirup,  sugarcane  for  sirup,  broomcorn, 
29  commercial  vegetables,  and  cotton  (acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  less  10~year 
average  abandonment),  -  36  - 


j. ,  UN  I  T  EDS  T  ATES  DEPART  M  E.N  T  OF.  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT                AG'lICUIiiUlAX  KMK'STING'                          Washington,  v.  c, 
.  as  of    r  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J_uly...9-,---19.5d   

July  V  195U. .«  3i.0D.  ^,Fu.:-('.etoD«X0.) 

•      •ii.i,»m.h  ^mirtmm^mmTiTmmmmi  ,  i  mi  mini  mi  \n  mm  '•'  mmniKiiniiiiM 

- '  Z -  "1  Z        ■:.  ,•■  i„  ...  ...  PUNTSD  AGilEAG-E;  0)?  Cl<0PSjl953  AMB-  :l$$k  -   ._„.  ,.  ^  ..,„_  _^  

State  **-  Q°rn*  ^--i  •'  :  '  Qats  l/  :  Barley  *lZ  ~  s",  •  potaooes.  l/_:  Sweetpotatoes 
„        ..?_195l:.i-_lp5k-l  1953*"  ..?.  ""lMis'/l^'i  \  ~33$U  I  ~J953.  *  195k      1953/-?_  3££lJ 


Thousand  acrss 


Maine' 

Hi 

15  ' 

105  ' 

nr 

3 

--  ~y 

156 

JU7 

IlcH. 

.  IB' 

•16 

10 

10 

hc2 

=.  3o4 

vt. 

•  •.  67 

71  ' 

5o 

•  50 

-  fal 

3o7 

--- 



Massd 

.  '35 

36  ' 

V  6 

7 

^  807 

8,3 

It©  I  3 

•  "7 

2 

2 

•VMM 

■•■  U.5 

U»o 

Conn, 

36 

38  ' 

6 

•  ".-6 

;9«.6 

8.9 

,  669 

7Q9 

716 

78O 

66 

V  80 

106 

96.  - 

191 

201; 

46 

■  .hi 

23 

•  2k 

24«6 

2207 

15 

16 

Fa. 

1,372 

1,358- 

768 

822 

159 

207 

•  63 

59. 

— ^ 

Ohio 

3,&5 

3,687:- 

.1*147 

1,239 

22/ 

r  66 

-  2U 

22,  ' 

— 

Ind. 

fa  712 

fa  712 

1,305 

1,370 

2U- 

.50 

12,5 

13oO 

o3 

'  -  .3 

iii« 

9,287 

8,916'" 

■3,1  -1 

3,319 

23 

.  .53 

■M 

5,0 

lo0 

lo0 

Mich, 

1,768 

1,856 

■1,402 

■•1,430 

70, 

112 

59 

50. 

-J-  m 

Wis  , 

2,563 

2*71"?- 

J,03C 

2,|69 

81 

:  -:8? 

62 

53. 

Minn. 

5,706 

5S592  • 

.5,299 

: 5*299 

1,051+ 

1511.7 

i  -85 

83. 



Iowa 

10,998 

10,448  : 

-6,159 

6,221 

v7. 

'  ■  16 

7 

6  .. 

loO 

Hoi 

fa  113 

fa36q  ■ 

;l,04l 

1*657 

128 

.'  256 

12&3 

10,8 

2.0 

1,5 

N«Dak9 

1,161 

1,300 

-1,929 

2,100  - 

2,097 

96 

97. 

"» —  — 

S.Dak. 

3,982 

fa  101 

3,827 

fa0>5 

501 

• "  501 

:    13  o0 

11«0 

... 

Webr, 

7,U3'U 

7,062  . 

2,475 

2 , 51*9 

222 

L<Q0 

.-'.;29 

25. 

Kans« 

2,U53 

2,232 

1?235 

1,186 

16-7 

.'  ^79 

kc8 

Io0 

InO 

Delft 

167 

174 

9 

'  9- 

12 

'  13 

606 

5.7 

•3 

Md* 

■ 

••  59 

'76 

'  76 

'80 

6.6' 

6a- 

■■'  -6 

6 

Va0. 

925 

••  •  21k' 

.235 

-96 

109 

36 

31 

19  • 

20 

W«Va. 

192 

19*6 

71 

.  80 

15 

•17 

15 

Ih 

N0Cft 

2,179 

2,1^7 

"556 

639 

52 

62 

'  U6 

kO' 

Ii5 

ho 

S(,Go 

1,206 

1^206 

799 

919 

21 

21 

13^5 

U»Q  ■ 

27 

•23 

Ga„' 

2,935' 

3,023 

1,031 

1,  o)a 

[  11 

10 

6 

5 

27 

26. 

Fla. 

611 

.  599 

loo 

180 

tam  mi  1 

.  |;209 

32,7 

12 

11 

Ky« 

2,011 

2,152 

192 

..  -.230 

120 

Iho 

•  17  mk 

17»0 

fao 

4.5 

Tenn, 

1,819' 

1,246 

390, 

■  il.10 

;.97 

102 

16 

L'l 

11 

13 

Alaf 

2,202 

.  2,-268 

360 

kOO 

rr>  — «• 

■  38 

25 

17 

16 

Miss* 

1,589, 

11,73*6 

37'6- 

526 

.7  ^ 

6«5 

18 

18 

Ark. 

762. 

,815 

yn 

■  503 

,  10 

is 

.  9«5 

8«5 

5o7 

6.0 

La. 

591 

"  '  :63o 

136- 

163 

'  » 

13*5 

llol 

100 

9fi 

Okla, 

508 

'  •:•  m 

61'6 

•  996 

.  '51 

'  •  350 

.fao 

3.5 

2.7 

3.0 

Texas 

2,102 

.'.2,249 

1,800 

2.200 

127 

'  250 

23 

20 

30 

33 

Mont, 

170- 

"  177 

503 

563 

582 

1,368 

llcO 

10o0 

Idaho 

50' 

22li 

,  260 

3u5 

569 

15U 

151* 

Wyoa 

56.; 

61 

19^ 

205 

lid 

190 

.604 

6«8 

— 

Gold, 

U22 

:':  I62 

22$ 

,  2)42 

ii-57. 

"  6)40 

55 

53 

■i.iiex. . 

105 

Y  105 

3i 

5c 

26 

21 

>  .6 

c6 

Ari2» 

35" 

'-•...36 

25 

26 

171+, 

30it 

.5e9 

h«l 

Utah 

UP 

V  "..1*2 

51 

150 

195 

3J+fl7 

13.5 

<T7  •* 

i'16V. 

3 

•  .  2 

13 

"  -  13 

22 

25 

lff7 

lo7 

Wash, 

21  . 

.X"  ,27 

188  ' 

222 

109 

600 

26 

28 

Oreg. 

2U 

.  '  .  "28 

376  . 

U63 

328 

■  567 

37: 

39  . 

Calif* 

•  76 

' '  160  - 

■  513 

528 

1,931 

2,317 

126 

101  ■ 

11 

12 

_  gXjg33  Hi£5i9"'  ^0153^165  ^Ijhfd}  .  1,532.1  1,19672"  _  356a  J56.3 

I/Tncludes  acreage  'planted  in  iSreci'dinj  J.'all, 


united'  states  department  of  agriculture 
CROP  REPORT            •     AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE             Washington,  D.  c, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  July.  9„,..  1.95.4  

 ( jm  .PAJOaJ.). 

PLANTED  ACREAGE  OP  CROPS,  1953  and  1954— Continued 


:  Winter 

;  All 

spring 

Durum 

:  Other 

spring  : 

All 

State 

:_  wheat  ll 

!  wheat  : 

wheat. 

:_  _  wheal;  _  : 

_  _  w_heajb 

_  _  _ 

— .    —  — *  *j 

.'•  J  9-3 

1  1954_ 

5-,1252  „Cl£54  _: 

_1953 

i.  1954_ 

:_1953  . 

_:_1954 

_  1953_:_ 

1954_ 

Thousand  acres 

N.T. 

479 

354 



— - 



479 

354 

K.J, 

107 

92 



— - 

107 

92 

Pa„ 

884 

751 



884 

751 

Ohio 

3,409 

1,807 



— - 



— — 

2,409 

1,807 

Ind, 

1,665 

1,282 



'  **~m 

1,665 

1,282 

111, 

2,146 

lv588 



2,146 

1,588 

Mich. 

1,524 

1,052 

— 

1,524 

1,052 

Wis0 

32 

29 

40 

33 

— — — 



40 

33 

72 

62 

Minn, 

74 

50 

982 

709 

25 

20 

957 

689 

1,056 

759 

I  ov;a 

139 

117 

7 

14 

*-•*>*• 

7 

14 

146 

131 

Mo, 

1,702 

1,447 

«— 

— — 

1,702 

1,447 

N.Dak., 

10  333 

8,388 

1^79 

1,541 

8,454 

6,847  10,333 

8,388 

S0 Dak. 

519 

436 

3  ?QQ 

2,471 

199 

84 

3,100 

3  818 

i.)  f  CIO 

2,907 

Nebr. 

4,379 

3,635 

92 

72 

. — — 

*>*»-» 

92 

72 

'4,471 

3,707 

Kans, 

14,315 

11,738 

— 

—- — * 

14,315 

11,738 

Del. 

58 

53 

«.«* 

— — » 

58 

53 

Md. 

269 

231 

— — 

___ 

269 

231 

Va. 

368 

294 

MHMV 

*•**— 

368 

294 

W.Va. 

73 

58 

.-„.,., 

— — _ 

73 

58 

NfC0 

436 

349 

— - 



*> 

..n._n. 

436 

349 

s.c. 

215 

161 





****** 

215 

161 

Ga. 

173 

111 

— — 

—  ~»— 

173 

111 

Ky0 

401 

341 



•mmmm 

401 

341 

Tenn, 

353 

261 



—*-.«» 

353 

261 

Ala . 

23 

30 

-  

*.__. 

23 

30 

Miss. 

60 

40 



"*  



— — 

—.«*** 

60 

40 

ArKo 

100 

80 

 ** 

100 

80 

Okla, 

6,966 

5,642 



6,966 

5,642 

Tex. 

5,438 

4,731 

5,438 

4,731 

Mont , 

1  678 

1  594 

4,762 

3,333 

4,  ffo<5 

3,333 

6,440 

4,927 

Idaho 

922 

765 

861 

482 

Ma*** 

861 

482 

1,783 

1,247 

V»  Jf  w . 

361 

289 

no 

82 

110 

82 

471 

371 

Colo,, 

3,749 

2,887 

101 

76 

101 

76 

3,850 

2,963 

N  e  Mex , 

611 

550 

20 

17 

*»•«» 

20 

17 

631 

567 

Ariz. 

25 

23 

25 

23 

Utah 

362 

272 

102 

87 

102 

87 

464 

359 

Nev, 

5 

4 

14 

12 

14 

12 

19 

16 

Wash, 

2,168 

1,973 

934 

289 

934 

289 

3,102 

2,262 

Or  eg. 

1,024 

809 

246 

135 

246 

135 

1,270 

944 

Calif. 

626 

507 

626 

507 

U.S. 

56 , 838 

46,433  21,903 

16,2  00  2,103 

1,645  19,800 

14,555 

78,741 

62,633 

1 /Acreage  seeded  in  preceding  fall. 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  agricultural  marketing  service         v?ashingten.  b,  e,, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July..9«.-19«24  ^ 


t  llllll  i  ItMIMlllll  i  MUttlH  >'  I  illlll  IIIIMI  I  IIIHIIH  t  Ml  III  in 


HUM  I  M|l  1 1  H  HI*  till  HIM  tilt  II II 


ililMMIN»Mtlimill|l»IIIM»l|IHMII»lil»l««<ll 


...u  I  .MIIKIIMI 


PLANTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  1953  AND  1954  -  Continued 


:  Flaxseed  1/ 

:  : 
{  Rice 

Beans, 

Peas,  t 

Sugar  Beets 

dry  edible 

:  dry  field  : 

!  1953  J  1954 

:  1953  :  1954  ! 

1953  :  1954 

1953.:  1954 : 

•  * 

1953    :  1954 

Thousand  acres 


Acres 


Maine 

_ 

9 

6 

... 

— 

... 

h.y. 

... 

... 

135 

148 

— — — 

... 

— — 

,  

Ohio 

 — 

— 

— .. 

■•  •  ... 

(  fMMI 

... 

15,800 

19,000 

Mich. 

2 

2 

-  

. 

384 

499 

~ 

' 

55,700 

76,000 

Wis. 

7 

5 

'  ... 

... 



... 

9,800 

15,000 

Minn, 

1.151 

1,036 

-— . 

... 

*  — . 

5 

5 

68,700 

75,000 

Iowa 

25 

24 

'  

— 



a/ 

2/ 

^  ,Dak. 

2,451 

3,407 



; — 





6 

.8 

36,400 

39,000 

•  C  ■  T~V  —  l_ 

L.Dak. 

721 

nip 

945 

5,100 

6,000 

Nebr. 

r 



— 

70 

80 



55,200 

67,000 

Kans , 

a 

c 
6 

5,600 

T,UUU 

Miss, 

74 

108 

... 

Ark, 

498 

593 

La. 

602 

632 

Tex, 

132 

131 

578 

624 

£r 

2~ 

Mont, 

.41 

160 

-  10 

16 

6 

4 

45,300 

57,000 

Idaho 

152 

167 

93 

107 

82,500 

93,000 

V/yo, 

62  • 

67 

6 

4^ 

35,600 

40,000 

Colo, 

•  •234- 

292 

12 

10 

121,300 

151,000 

h.Mex, 

58 

40 

2/ 

2/ 

iiXiZ, 

3 

8  - 

9 

Utah 

9 

15  . 

28,400 

36,000 

Wash, 

23 

41 

.  132 

154 

32,400 

•35,000 

Or  eg. 

.  .  14 

12  17,600 

18,000 

Calif. 

24 

38 

•„  429' 

485 

283- 

324 

..  .  6 

7J/L74,900 

1/222,000 

Other 

States  — • 

4,300 

•6,000 

U.S. 

4,560 

5.757 

2,181 

2,442 

1,437 

1,704 

, ;  280 

311 

794,600 

962,000 

1,/  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall, 
g/  Included  in  "Other  States",,  " 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  .  AG-EI CULTURAL  MARKET I  IfG  SERVICE  Washington,  D.  C. , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  .$y&F.A*..X9Jk£.  _ 

•v4^l,  J.964   _  MQQ.£jMji:J3s&*Z*) 

•  '  .ram-.TOAT  - 

  Acreage  _r  _  _  g _  _Yi el d_pe_r__ac r e  :  ^Production  

-   State  L  -Harvested,  _  :  Eor  ■  ja          :  ;  ~'    .:  Indi-  :  ~      e  :  "  ftSC  " 

•Average    :            ;  harvest; .QA„  %*>i  1953  :  cated  :  TQ>,  =a  :    1953    :  cated 
 :1943-52  X-^f  J  i  _1954  _  _  2:__  _  _  j.  1354.  r  _  2  -i  1954.  _ 

Thousand  acres                      Bushels  '  Thousand  "bushels 

N,Y.              356          471  344  25.7      29.5  30.0  9,283       13,894  10,320 

^«J.                71            81  65        23.2      25,0      25.5  1,660  2,025    *  .1,658 

pa.                886           862  724'      21,5      24;o  25.5  19,115        20,588  18,462 

Ohio.          2,056       2,384  1,764       22.9      29,0      27.0  47,616       694136  47,628 

Ind,,          1,470       1,548  1,269        20.8      28.6  29.0*  30,983       46,144  36,801 

111.           1,476       2,103  1,556'  19.8      27,0.  28*5  29,851       56,781  44,346 

Mich.         1,114       1,515  1,030        25.0      29.5:  29.0  28,177       44,692  29,870 

w*s»                31         ..  30  28        22.7      24.0  24.5  •    705  720  686 

Minn»              £6         •   6  9  38  19.1      20.5  19.0  1,620         1,414  7  22 

Iow*              120           125  105  19,2      20'.0  20*0  3,758         2,500  2,100 

Ho.             1,318       1,578  1,262  17.2      26^0  27,5  22,932       41,028       34  705 

S.Dak.           279           424  343  14.8  :    15.0  17.0  4,272      .  6,360         5  831 

NeT#,         3,783       3,778  3,098  '19.4      22.5  21.5.  74,187       85,005  66,607 

Kans.        12,707      11,573  9,606  15.9      12.5  17. 0  203,970      144,662     163  302 

Del«                52            55  50  18.7      19.5  33.0  1,154         1,072  l'ooo 

jVid-                315           257  216  19.4      20.5  21. 0  6,154         5,268  4*536 

Va'                426           339  258  18.1      21.0  23,0  7,667         7,119  5*934 

W-Va»              74            61.  48  18.4      22.0  21.5  1,366         1,342.  1*032 

*J-C»  .            416          400  316  16.7      20.5  22.0  6,915         8,200  6,'952 

S'C-.             I93          202  154  15.4     1  8.0  20.0  2,958        ,  3,636         3  080 

152          160  102  14.2     18.5  18. 0  2,122  ,      2,960  1*836 

301           317  ■    209  15.9      22.0  22.5  4,758         6,974        4  702 

Tenn-             288           305  214  14,4     19,0  18.5  4,098         5,795  3*959 

,Ala-                13  •          19  .    24  16.1      22.0  22.0  211            418  '.528 

niss-              n            45  .      31  ,21.7      26.5  27.0  233         1,192     ■  837 

P  Kf?       B    75  58                  19.0  23.0  396  1,425  v334 

Okla.         5,534       5,898  4,718  13,3     12,0  15.0  75,634       70,776       70  770 

Texas         4,628       2,710  3,116  11.8       8.5  10.0  57,221       23,035       Si' 160 

Mont.         1,375       1,425  1,425  20.2      20.0  22.0  27,679       28,500       31  350 

Idaho             791           771  702  24.5      27.0  25.0  19,278        20,817  17*550 

7°'         :      228           314  220  19.1     17.0  11.0  .4,378         5,338        2  420 

Colo.         2,142       2,613  1,516  ;  18.4     ,15.5  10.0  38,977       40,502  15*160 

V,**           307           103  67         8.7     1  5.0       5.0  3*063  515  '335 

T^\z*              25            23  21  23.3      26.0  28.0  591            598  588 

Utah              282           342  253  19.0      17.0  15.0  :    5,259  ■        5,814   '     3  795 

*              4  4  26.7      26.0    -24.0  -133  104  '  96 

2,024  1,862  27'5      *>'5  29'°  53>592       61»732  53,998 

Oreg              757           984  787.  26.2      28.5  27.0  19  813       28  044       21  249 

 5f4_  _4f_  18.7      19.0  23.0  11,1™       11.296  S,201 

H*  ^'l1!  _  i6_L65_  5.81?1°_  _  i7l7I  I  ~832T977~  "sW^ll   "75 8 7440 " 
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17  N  I  T  'E  D 

Crop  Report 

as  of 
July 1954 


STATE,?  p  e'p'M  kr  m;e  n  t  o  f  :  a  ^  'r  icultuke 

AGft'I  clLTdafi/  i laKKLTIKG  '  EiKV I CE  Washington ,  B.C., 

CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  July..?*..  1?54  

3;00  P,M„  (E.D^Tj 

 SSii^  


 A£reage_ 

Yield 

Production 

S  tate[ 
**—  — 

_  _Hg,rves_ted  : 

Average  :  ^  „; 
-1943-52_:i_  _ 

For 

ii.  j.  y     o  u  w 

195*4  -  : 

Average : 
1943-f 2 : 

1953 

:  Jndi-: 
•   cat  pci  ' 
.  :  .1954 

Average"  ' 
1943-.-52  . 

1953  .  ; 

Indi- 
cated 
_  1954   

'  Thousand  acres 

.B1 

isneis 

'  Thousand  "bushels 

wis, 

33 

23,7  ' 

24.0 

X    y   iTO  O 

Q00 

792 

Minn,  • 

X  ,  VlU 

676 

17.1 

16,0 

17o0 

X  f,  uC  X 

1  'I  49? 

Iowa 

12 

7 

14 

17.9 

18*0 

18,0 

221 

126 

252 

i;  ,Da'k» 

7,542  ' 

8,115 

6,654 

14,1  ' 

11,0 

13,0 

105.568 

89,265 

86  f  502 

S » Dci-k  . 

2,999 

2,956 

2.306 

11.9 

8e5 

'  11.0 

35,541 

25 , 126 

25^366 

ftebr. 

67 

78 

64 

-  14u0 

12,5 

14.0 

917 

975 

896 

Mont,' 

3,310 

4,631 

3,242 

14,9 

18. ,5 

18.0 

48,904 

'  85,674 

58,356 

Idaho 

513 

851 

468 

31„1 

3000 

■  30.0 

15,873 

25,530 

14,040 

1  86 

99 

70 

17c2 

15o0 

12^0 

'  1,482. 

1,485 

840 

Colo. 

132 

91 

43 

18,4 

20, ,0 

15„0 

2,227 

1,820 

"645 

if .  Mex  „ 

20 

17 

15 

14,6  • 

13,5 

14„0 

296 

230 

210 

Utah 

7*6 

99 

84 

32,6- 

33.0 

29.0 

2,477  . 

3,267 

2 ;  436 

Hev, 

1-3 

13 

11 

28,1 

28.0 

27.0 

366 

364 

297 

Wash, 

659 

915 

279 

•  22^3 

24Q5 

22.5 

14,851 

22,418 

6,278 

  223  _ 

_  236 

 113 

_  24al_  _ 

26.5 

25^0 

 5_J529_ 

6,254 

 .2  ,.825 

u.s._l  _ 

_16,724  _ 

19,062 

-14.072 

_  15^ 

.1406 

_  15_.0_ 

_253J_044_ 

278,058 

211,227 

DUMJM  '.•/IDL^T 


Acreage  • 

Yield 

-■oer  acre 

Production 

State:  Harare 
•    : Aver age: 
 ._:i943-52: 

:sted  : 
1953  ' 

For  : 
harvest : 
_1254  _: 

Average 
1943-52 

:1953  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1954_ 

1943-52  • 

Indi- 
cated 
_1954  . 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Minn.  '51 

14. 

19 

15.7- 

9.5 

14,0 

780  133 

266 

K-.Dalc,  2,268 

1,728- 

1,469 

14,1 

7.0 

12,0 

31,547  12  ,096 

17',  628 

S.Dak,_  _  _266_ 
3  States  2^585 

 123  _ 

1,865 

76 
1,564 

12.2 

13  0  9 

6^0  

7.0 

±(L  0_ 
11*9 

 3^159         738  _ 

35^486  12,967 

.  _760_ 
18^654 

'  'WHEAT;    Production  by  Classes,  for  the  United  States 


Year 


Average  1943-52 
1953  ' 
...     1954  2/ 


 _*/inter..J  :  .J^E^ing   '  White 

Hard  red     :  Soft-red-  :  Hard  red:  Durum  1/  : (Winter  « 

 -  l  '.  _.  •   _i  2p£.ingj.  . 

..  Thousand  bushels 
C41£824        185,519     .     215,775    36,096  142,291 
2^2,134     .    223,072  13,:883 
188., 563  ...      186,701  19,273 


Total 


490,353 
455,169 


199,094 
138,616 


1,121,506 
1,168,536 
988,321 


l/  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States"  for  which  est'i:iiates  are  not  sho'-'n  separately.  . 
S/  Indicated.. July  1,  1954  ..' 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  'AGHi cultural  maBKaTIIvG  service             Washington,  d.  c, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  July._9*-1954  - 

.Mx.ix-.i9E4   a^a^^jujy. 


Acreage 

 Yield_per_ 

acre  , 

_  Pr£ducti£n_ 

._  Harvested  _  ±    For  :Average: 
average:  1953  : harvest  :1943.,52 ; 

1953 

:  Irdi-  : 
:  cated  : 

Average  : 
1943-52  1 

• 

1953 

■  ♦ 

Indi- 
cated 

      - 

-1943-52: 

1954_  1 

C19J54 

• 

_1354.  ■<  

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Maine 

13 

14 

15 

36ft9 

39o0 

37.0 

470 

546 

555 

13 

15 

•  16 

43  a 

43.0 

44*0 

557 

645 

704 

vt„ 

61 

67 

71 

42  „2 

42  o0 

44.0 

573 

2, 

814 

3,124 

Mass. 

38 

35 

36 

44,0 

46.0 

46.0 

1, 

672 

1, 

610 

1,656 

R.I, 

8 

7 

7 

40.8 

45,0 

•  44.0 

309 

315 

308 

Conn, 

44 

36 

38 

43.6 

45.0 

46,0 

1, 

901 

1, 

620 

1,748 

N.Y.. 

648 

664 

704 

39t6 

44.0 

46,0 

'  25, 

627 

29, 

216 

32,384 

187 

190 

200 

45.2 

54.5 

52,0 

8S 

442 

10, 

355 

10,400 

Pa, 

1,340 

1,347 

1,347 

43.8 

42.0 

45.0 

58, 

603 

56, 

,574 

60,615 

Ohio 

3,536 

3,531 

3,672 

49.7 

55  00 

55.0 

175; 

990 

194 

,205 

201,960 

Ind, 

4,510 

4,693 

4,693 

49 1. 5 

51.5 

54.0 

223, 

198 

241, 

690 

253 ,422 

111, 

8,763 

9,268 

8,897 

51,6 

54.0 

57.0 

453, 

683 

500. 

472 

507,129 

Mich, 

1,669 

1,764. 

1 , 852 

37.5 

45.5 

47.0 

62, 

532 

80, 

262 

87,044 

Wis, 

2,562 

2,558 

2,686 

45,6 

58,5 

57.0 

116, 

546 

149, 

,643 

153,102 

Minn, 

5,464 

5,598 

58542 

42,2 

48,0 

49.0 

230, 

537 

268, 

704 

271,558 

Iowa 

10 , 746 

10,965 

10,197 

50  c2 

53,0 

57,0 

540, 

655 

581, 

145. 

581 ,229 

Mo. 

4,202 

4,072 

4,316 

35.6 

33.5 

42 .0 

149, 

527 

136 

412 

181,272 

H.Dak. 

1,191 

1,144 

1*281 

21,4 

22,5 

23.0 

25, 

407 

25 

740. 

29,463 

S.Dak, 

3,859 

3,919 

3,998 

26 ,6 

34.5 

31.0 

102, 

287 

135 

,206 

123, 938 

Kebr  e 

7,647 

7,292 

6 , 854 

30,2 

28.0 

.  34.0 

229, 

904 

204 

,176 

233 ,036 

Kans„ 

2,790 

2,366 

2,153 

25.2 

21.5 

29.0 

69, 

868 

50, 

,869 

62 , 437 

Del, 

141 

166 

173 

34„3 

39.0 

38,0 

4, 

656 

6 

,474 

6,574 

Md, 

460 

453 

453 

40,5 

45.0 

44,0 

18, 

631. 

20 

,385 

19,932 

Va9 

1,085 

920 

911 

36r2 

27o0 

35.0 

38, 

619 

24 

,840 

31,885 

W,Va, 

279 

191 

195 

3  801 

37.0 

,  39*0 

10, 

507 

7 

,067 

7,60.5 

N.CS 

2S220 

2 , 137 

2,137 

27,9 

27,0 

26.0 

/  61, 

914 

57 

,699 

55,562 

s,c. 

1,422 

1,187 

1,187 

18.5 

19,5 

15.0 

26, 

,280 

23 

,146 

17,80.5 

Ga;, 

3,222 

2 , 910 

2,997 

14.0 

20,0 

13.0 

44, 

973'. 

58, 

200. 

38,961 

Fla.. 

640 

599 

587 

12.3 

16.5 

16,5 

7, 

830 

9, 

884 

9,686 

Ky. 

2,279 

2,003 

2,143 

33.4 

35,5 

38.0 

75, 

854 

71, 

106 

81,434 

Tenn. 

2,204 

1,793 

1,919 

27,6 

29.5 

32,0 

60, 

606 

52, 

894 

61,408 

Ala., 

2,671 

2,173 

2 , 2  3  8 

16.8 

22  „0 

18.0 

44, 

784 

47, 

,806 

40,284 

Miss,. 

2,209 

1,497 

1,677 

18*7 

22,0 

23.5 

40, 

967 

32, 

,934. 

39,410 

Ark. 

1,324 

697 

781 

19.5 

17„0 

20.0 

25, 

414 

11 

,849 

15,620 

La„ 

934 

546 

'  655 

1708 

20.0.. 

22.0 

16, 

170 

10 

920 

14,410 

Okla, 

1,214 

458 

362 

18.2 

14e0 

20.0 

21, 

783 

6, 

,412 

7,240 

Tex, 

3,026 

2,053 

2,197 

17.2 

16.5 

17.5 

51, 

266 

33, 

874 

38,448 

Mont, 

178 

167 

170 

15.2 

20.0 

19.0 

2, 

723 

3 

,340 

3,230 

Idaho 

31 

48 

51 

49.0 

55„6 

55,0 

1, 

558 

2, 

640 

2,805 

Wyo  0 

63 

53 

58 

16.9 

21.0 

ie.o 

1, 

031 

1 

,113 

928 

Colo. 

631 

401 

317 

22,9 

33.0 

23.0 

I4! 

030 

13, 

233  ■ 

7,291 

£ . Mex , 

117 

85 

89 

14,6 

15, ,0 

15.0 

1, 

678 

1, 

275 

1,335 

AriZo 

31 

34 

35 

12,4 

15.0 

15.0 

389 

510 

525 

Utah 

-28 

39 

40 

33,0 

41.0 

37.0 

929 

1 

,599 

1,480 

Kev, 

1  2 

3 

2 

33,5 

40.0 

37.0 

78 

120 

74 

iash;> 

20 

21 

27 

52,1 

60.0 

59,0 

1, 

028 

1, 

260 

1,593 

Oregc 

30 

24 

28 

39.3 

45e0 

43.0 

It 

171 

1. 

080 

1,204 

Calif, 

 70 

 76_ 

 160 

33,1 

36A0_ 

_48.0 

o 

308 

 2J736_ 

 7_16_8G_ 

u.s. 

85,820 

80,279 

'80,164 

35.7 

39*^6 

41.3  ** 

3,057,464  3,176,615 

3,311,493 

r-    42  - 


U  N 

Crop  Report 

as  of 
July  1,  195** 


ITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUI. 
AGR I CUL TUP.  AL  MAEKSTING  SERVICE 
CROP  REPOR T  IMG   E  O  A  R  D 


U  RE 

Washington,  D.  C, 

July  $.t..2S5k-  


,&HAIJSF  STOCKS  01iJARM_S_  OH  JULY  JL  -..(Continued). 


:  Cjirn  for  grain.  ._: 

 .01djwheat_ 

 1 

Old  oats 



State 

,  ,  |   

t Ave  rage 

'  intro 

X  7  j"f 

Average 
1943-5.2 
Thousand 

•  » 

bushel  s 

Average  : 
l£^3-52„: 

1Q  5*3  : 
j-  y  jj  , 

TO  c,L 

Maine 

6 

2 

2 

*€gy 





500 

148 

167 

BT..H. 

12 

6 

10 





34 

22 

15 

vt. 

12 

9 

13 

.-.».»■ 

 . 

177 

no 

56 

Mass, 

'  58 

61 

42 

— — <■  ■ 





17 

9 

6 

ReI8 

•  8 

8 

11 







3 

3 

3 

Conn, 

64 

46 

45 

-  





.17 

14 

15 

N»Y. 

1,592 

3,160 

3,090 

812 

836 

1,042 

4,506 

4,  274 

4,442 

N.J,  . 

1,745 

2536o 

1.591 

111 

90 

71 

231 

139 

207 

Pa. 

11,665 

16,314 

lit130 

1,582 

1,141 

1,  241 

3,941 

3,065 

4,107 

Ohio 

39,677 

50,189 

51,713 

1,796 

1,653 

2,  420 

6,363 

7,037 

7,113 

Ind. 

57,353 

71,328 

79,881 

820 

1,109 

461 

6,245 

6,764 

5,545 

Ill, 

114,768 

151,992 

159,703 

558 

637 

1,703 

17,326 

15,916 

13,808 

Mich, 

13  s  436 

25,953 

23,828 

1,821 

2,915 

1,341 

9,420 

8,126 

7,245 

¥is,a 

14,470 

33,611 

30,848 

505 

294 

324 

22,193 

21,262 

20,834 

Minn„ 

47,887 

88,169 

106,608 

2,324 

8.50 

3,072 

33,639 

40,911 

30,763 

Iowa 

180,020 

287,347  265,217 

'376 

117 

53 

38  ,  237 

38,235 

24, 744 

Mo. 

36,835 

44,829 

32,779 

1,061 

964 

2,667 

6,511 

2,627 

4,157 

N.Dak, 

1,915 

1,775 

3,125 

22,  515 

12,043 

27,367 

20,903 

16,461 

24,301 

S.Dak, 

25,252 

33,368 

56,967 

6,929 

4,458 

12,890 

23,306 

26,371 

30,159 

Nebr, 

69,350 

96,  564 

78, 558 

5,004 

4,918 

7,308 

11,853 

9,791 

6,469 

Eans . 

16,695 

10,724 

12,489 

9,348 

21,534 

10,850 

3,928 

2,  540 

2,968 

Del.. 

88? 

690 

600 

11 

24 

5 

7 

5 

19 

Md0 

2,91^ 

3,697 

2,000 

130 

134 

79 

149 

240 

94 

Va, 

7,525 

^,097 

3,139 

462 

342 

214 

416 

425 

355 

W;.Va. 

2,139 

1,687 

1,188 

193 

171 

161 

324 

241 

200 

sr.fc. 

13,660 

9,956 

9,890 

439 

300 

369 

860 

761 

1,287 

S  0  C  e 

5,4o4 

2,849 

3,739 

85 

92 

73 

641 

611 

1,053 

Ga. 

7,437 

4,057 

6t695 

84 

37 

89 

430 

282 

652 

Fla. 

597 

932 

444 

— 

1/ 

1/ 

104 

u 

Ky. 

15,386 

9.534 

13,795 

14? 

115 

209 

200 

387 

Tenn. 

12,253 

4,636 

9t495 

138 

160 

319 

373 

280 

600 

Ala, 

7,775 

2,606 

6,065 

9 

3 

u 

267 

65 

312 

Miss , 

6,145 

3,323 

45  077 

4 

3 

12 

292 

185 

427 

Ark. 

3,647 

1,240 

1,370 

14 

17 

21 

375 

160 

219 

La. 

1,630 

1,333 

1,019 



110 

50 

48 

Okla, 

2,190 

83  2 

609 

1,982 

1,621 

708 

2,033 

675 

1,043 

Texas 

4,660 

3, 687 

3,001 

1,598 

1,039 

346 

2,196 

2,718 

2:740 

Mont , 

57 

8 

31 

12,910 

10  s  026 

13,701 

4,034 

3,313 

3^93 

Idaho 

166 

106 

235 

1,953 

839 

927 

978 

1,055 

674 

840 

Wyo. 

39 

11 

27 

744 

264 

1,092 

1,009 

693 

Colo. 

1,445 

551 

653 

2,318 

2,516 

6,348 

1,106 

1,107 

935 

N.Mex,, 

248 

113 

69 

257 

17 

52 

74 

18 

13 

Ariz  0 

68 

88 

101 

8 

12 

12 

16 

17 

17 

Utah 

5 

2 

7 

636 

227 

636 

310 

304 

316 

He  v. 

35 

•5 

5 

28 

17 

14 

Was'h, 

34 

38 

121 

'  1,313 

805 

2,  524 

816 

6n6 

360 

Oreg-, 

92 

72 

45 

1,147 

64o 

1,886 

993 

978 

955 

Calif  0 

12 

IS 

15 

276 

1317 

3i>.i 

10 . 

_  1/ 

5^ 

u.s.„  _ 

_729J.23^1-. 

.  9.84, 975  ^86^160 

_32,I^5 

_  23J_105_ 

102,9.27- 

218,252 

_2q4,05P 

1,/Less 

than  500 

bushel sc 

3  _ 

UN  ITED  .STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  R  E  P  O  R  T.  « -  /  ;  ■  '       AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE  Washington ,  D.  c . , 

as  of  ,,    ...  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^©..2x..^J*L..i~  

 '  July,  !,.  19^.'  3  tOO  P.M.  fad)it..)jr 

:_  _  „01d3arl,ev.  _  ■_.  i.  01d_ry_e_  j  Soybeans  1  01d_flaxseed  _  _ 


State \ 

Av, 

*  1 

Av,  : 

* 

Av.  : 

Av*  : 

1.9*6-  • 

1953  • 

195*1  :19'6~:1953  :1954  :1943-- : 

•1953  :19  54  :19^  :1953-  : 

1954 



-52  _  J. 

 • 

 -L 

52_  X 

* 

i2_ 

*-  

—  _  -L 

i2_ 

 : 

_ ';  

Thous 

and  bushels 

Mai  ne 

15, 

17 

16 

— — —  ■ 

— *™ 

— *■  ■ 

Vt, 

7 

5 

— — 

— — 

— ~ 

N.  Y. 

356 

217 

192 

20, 

7: 

6 

0  0 

.  9 

8 

— 

N.J. 

37 

55 

53 

13 

1 

1 

31 

•  33 

12 

*— -— 

Pa. 

457 

49? 

423 

51  - 

10 

.17 

4£ 

23 

23 

•~~"* 

Ohio 

73 

76 

73 

16 

2,068 

531 

— 

Ind, 

70 

28 

60 

70t 

21 

1  4 

±  n  vt-y 

3 , 560 

369 

■J.—  C5 

111, 

117. 

84 

.  57 

33: 

30 

28 

/CO 

2  '-<2ft 

4j905 

769 

— — 

Mich. 

751 

537 

lino 

TOO 

76 

inn 

X  \.l  \J 

Tin 

,'  AO 
1  67 

10 

W  is. 

1,243 

.543 

616 

219  • 

loO 

1  4^ 

J  7 

7  J 

49 

Minn. 

M96 

3, 40o 

5,100 

00  /1 
234  4 

87 

i.00 

2,iy4 

277 

311 

3i? 

185 

Iov:a 

157 

90 

32 

D 

•  5 

i  8Qn 

K  ftT7 

515 

Mo. 

136 

90 

142 

j-9  . 

3 

(s  en.1" 
635' 

N.  Dak.  IP,  156 

0,  ^99 

1.1 ,61  3 

6  56 , 

'  193 

1  fin1? 

■  *7 

516 

D 

1,358  1,038 

9  ft /in 

b  a  Dak  n 

8,  22b 

2,920 

4, 004 

929  1 

0*7  <• 

102 

47 

0  On 

329 

207 

l»376 

Nebr  „ 

2,944 

619 

798 

476 . 

204 

22 

1/ ; . 

10- 

Kans. 

1,255 

227 

188 

58- 

23 

110 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

Del. 

16 

18 

19 

3  . 

1 

1 

CO 

■  J5- 

35 

16 

— 

Md. 

127 

131 

1*19 

0 

'  haa '- 

27 

■ "  ■*  ■ 

Va. 

234 

195 

230 

24 , 

2 

1 

59 

>  — 

P7 

W.Va,, 

34 

58 

47 

4 

1 

1 

X 

—  

"  '*  "  ' 

p  

N.C, 

77 

140 

116 

13 

7 

9 

1  9R 

1  <o 

95 

57 

•— 

'  B  ' 

o  a  o  , 

14 

15 

14 

'2 

•1  / 

■11 

1 

JO 

56 

29 

— *  * 

Ga. 

3 

4 

7 

2*  - 

1 

C. 

0 

•  J 

Q 

12 

——— 

Ela. 

— — 

•2 

■  "? 

— — • 

Ky. 

123 

4s; 

92 

7  * 

3 

O 
O 

ft  < 

60 

.  12 

— — 

Tenna 

64 

22 

60 

8  • 

1 

'  19 

i4 

09'.'  ■ 

20 



Ala. 

— 

1  Zl 

.1*7 

9 



Miss, 

— ~ 

An 

I23 

30 



Arkc 

3  • 

1 

5 

—— 

■  i.no 

139 

73 

— — * 

La. 

—<~— 

— - —• 

1) 

*6 

3 

— — 

Ckla. 

259 

32 

37 

21  • 

139 

O  £ 

3o 

,  4 

17 

12 

— — 

Texas 

217 

26 

53 

8 

11 

13 

— '— 



Mont, 

4,  269 

2,  567 

5;,  294 

66 

1 

16 

— — 

— 

— ' — 



Idaho 

1,408 

1,086 

860 

4 

2 

1 

— — 

— —— 





Wyo<, 

724 

760 

433 

20  • 

4 

•  5 

— — 

— — • 

 ; 

Colo. 

2, 461 

1,033 

li  176 

60 

20 

7 

— — 

— - 

— — 

N,  Mex . 

50 

16 

12 

3 

1 

1 

— 



Ariz. 

32 

29 

O  O 

39 

Utah 

730 

558 

638 

3 

1 

1 



Nev. 

59 

14 

•  37 

Wash. 

538 

242 

235 

17. 

6 

15 

Oreg. 

606 

460 

'  557 

5'3: 

28 

21 

Calif. 

455 

269 

1,-059 

'A/: 

1/ 

•10 

■  ■  ■  ■■  **■ 

Other 

.  s 

States 

■  i 

_  146  _ 

_58 

 n 

4,482 

U.S." 

^a7P0_2j;,472 

J4;  94.1 

3>IC 

U50oI 

2,841  8,241  20^393  J 

^66" 

2,144  1 

,670 

l/Less  than  500  bushels ;  •  ~ 

-44  - 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTME  N  T  O  F  AG  R  1CUIJURE 
CROP  REPORT                AGRICULTURAL  MOOTING  SERVICE               Washington,  D .  c. , 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  .". July..9.,_.195_4.  _ 

July  I*  asp4   gioq.j»M»..jau^cJ 

 oats '"  ^ 


Acreage 

Yield  ]Der 

acre 

:     Harvested  : 

For 

Average 
1943-52 

:  Indi- 

[  Average  [ 
;  1943-52  ! 

Indi- 

State 
 ,  

:  Aver  age : 
: 1943-52: 

1953  : 

harvest 
_  1954_ 

j  1953 

:  cated 
1  195A_ 

1953  : 

cated 
_1954  _ 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Maine 

..82 

93 

100 

39.1 

45.0 

40,0 

3,233 

4,185 

4, 000 

6 

4 

4 

35.8 

37.0 

37,0 

216 

148 

148 

vt. 

38 

29 

29 

33.0 

32,0 

34,0 

1,250 

928 

986 

Mass  e 

6 

3 

3 

31»7 

39.0 

35.0 

176 

117 

105 

R«I.  • 

1 

1 

1 

31.0 

33.0 

32,0 

31 

33 

•  32 

Conn. 

5 

4 

4 

31.7 

31.0 

33,0 

149 

124 

132 

N.Y. . 

685 

670 

737 

34,2 

39.0 

42,0 

23,990 

26,130 

30 , 954 

f .  J,  , 

42 

40 

40 

31.9 

37,0 

37,0 

1,335 

1,480 

1 ,480 

Pa. 

.763 

740 

792 

32.1 

37.0 

39,0 

24,481 

27,380 

30, 888 

Ohio 

1,144 

1,129 

1,208 

36*5 

42,0 

42,0 

42,426 

47,418 

50 , 736 

Ind. 

1,331 

1,266 

1,329 

34.6 

36,5 

39.0 

46 , 155 

46,209 

51,831 

111* 

3,523 

3,110 

3,266 

39,0 

37,0 

40.0 

138t234 

115,070 

130 , 640 

Mich. 

1,383 

1,380 

1,408 

35.9 

35,0 

36,0 

50,243 

48,300 

50,688 

wis . 

2,857 

2,953 

2,894 

44,7 

41  »5 

46,0 

127,907 

122,550 

133,124 

Minn. 

4,915 

5 , 140 

5,191 

38,0 

31  »5 

42.0 

187,584 

161,910 

218,022 

Iowa 

5 , 6,45 

5, 948 

6  ,126 

36.6 

26.0 

39.0 

208,234 

154,648 

238,914 

Mo. 

1,575 

1,254 

1,392 

,  23.8 

25a5 

35,0 

37,766 

31 , 977 

4-8,720 

N.Dak, . 

2,179 

1,823 

2,078 

28,2 

31,0 

31.0 

62,424 

56,513 

64,418 

S .  Dak .' , 

3,138 

3,696 

3,919 

30,5 

25.5 

35,0 

96,048 

94,248 

137,165 

Jfe-br . 

2,371 

2,331 

2,424 

25,6 

18.5 

32.0 

60,837 

43,124 

77,568 

Kans  3 

1,199 

1,062 

1,030 

21.6 

21,5 

30,0 

26,557 

22,833 

30,900 

Del. 

6 

8 

8 

30,3 

34.0 

34.0 

184 

272 

272 

Md. 

43 

55 

65 

32.2 

34.0 

36 .0 

1,384 

1,870 

2,340 

Va. 

138 

156 

179 

29,1 

32.5 

36.0 

4,014 

5,070 

6,444 

W.  V'a, . 

62 

50 

55 

28,1 

28.5 

30,0 

1,720 

1,425 

1 ,650 

N.C.. 

363 

418 

481 

29.4" 

38.5 

37.5 

1-0,749 

16,093 

18,038 

S0  C. 

635 

658 

757 

26.1 

32.0 

31.0 

16,580 

21,056 

23,467 

Ga. 

529 

659 

666 

25,7 

33.0 

31.0 

13,523 

21,747 

20,.  646 

Fla, 

28 

40 

36 

19.9 

30.C- 

30.0 

575 

1,200 

1,080 

£y. 

94 

127 

150 

23.4 

30.5 

31,0 

2,188 

3,874 

4,650 

Tenn. 

221 

268 

281 

26.0 

32.0 

31.0 

5,726 

8,576 

8,711 

Ala. 

168 

195 

230 

25.0 

32.0 

28,0 

•4,140 

6,240 

6,440 

Miss. 

280 

267 

400 

29.5 

40.0 

40.0 

8,300 

10,680 

16,000 

Ark. 

232 

'209 

282 

28.0 

35.0 

38,0 

6,486 

7,315 

10,716 

La. 

■■  -90 

75 

98 

27,2 

32.0 

34.0 

2,464 

2,400 

3,332 

Okla. 

871 

539 

744 

18.9 

21.5 

24.0 

16,980 

11,588 

17,856 

Tex. 

1,229 

1,450 

1,885 

20.9 

27.0 

22.5 

26,309 

39,150 

42,412 

Mont. 

353 

334 

387 

33.3 

34,0 

35.0 

11,871 

11,356. 

13,545 

Idaho 

183 

200 

232 

42,5 

42.0 

41.0 

7,790 

8,400 

.  9,512 

Wyo. 

147 

152 

160 

30.8 

28.5 

27.0 

4,536 

4,332 

4,320 

Colo. 

201 

176 

139 

•30.2 

29,5 

26.0 

6,088 

5,192 

3,614 

N.Mex. 

37 

20 

19 

21.4 

■21,0 

23.0 

800 

420 

.  437 

Ar  iz . 

11 

11 

11 

39.6 

53.0 

55.0 

430 

583 

605 

Utah 

48 

■42 

43 

44.5 

47,0 

42.0 

2,123 

1,974 

1,806 

Nev. 

8 

8 

8 

•40.8 

43.0 

37.0 

343 

344 

296 

Wash. 

152 

131 

153 

46,5 

50.0 

48.0 

7,033 

6,550 

7,344 

Or  eg. 

334 

259 

•  356 

28,7 

30.7 

32.5 

9,582 

7,959 

11,570 

Calif. 

174 

175 

180 

29.6 

31.0 

34^0 

5,163 

5,425 

6,120 

U.S. 

-39,526 

_ 3 9, 358 

_41, 980 

J33.3  _ 

_30,9 

_  36 ^8 _ 

1,3.16,359  1,216,416  JL .£44,674 
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TED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL.  MA  ^TIiiG  SERVICE  Washington,^  D.  C, 

CROP  REP  O  R  TING  BOARD  . J.uly.,9.,_.1954~— _ 

J.snQ..R.jYie...(-E*D*.T^ 


ItMIMIIIIIIIIIfltllllltlllMKMIIMlltitllKINIItlttMlllllUlllfllllllltltUl 


BARLEY 


:     Harvested.. "    T  " "For " ':    '  : 
State  jAverlge..T."?r  :harvest:^f^age  ^ 

 .J  1943-52  £  5_  .1  '*  X  -'-^ 


acne  .  _ 

*  Indi- 
'»  cated 


"Average 
: 1943-52 


.  ■•.  Thousand 

acres 

Bushels 

Thous 

and  bush 

Maine 

4 

3 

*  ~~3 

.■30,3 

..  33*0 

32.0' 

~134- 

99 

N.Y. 

92. 

6h 

77  •', 

■  27.9 

•  30.0  : 

33.0 

2,524 

1,920- 

N.J, 

11;  • 

19 

20  . 

33,1 

35.0 

37.0 

464 

665 

Pa, 

13  !>■ 

■  155 

-  200 

33,9 

39.0 

4o,o 

4,606 

6,045. 

Ohio  _ 

22 

20 

62 

27*6 

.33.0 

•31.0 

578 

660 

Ind, 

30 

22 

•  ■  us  v 

24,8 

.27.5 

28.0 

738 

605 

111* 

37 

22 

51 

27.5 

.32.5 

.  33.0. 

997 

715 

Mich, 

123'  • 

:  6G 

,  109  . 

29,6 

.31.5 

34.0 

3,648 

2,142 

Wis, 

182 

80 

.•  86  , 

34.7 

•  35.0  ■ 

.35.0 

6,119 
25,838 

2,800 

Minn, 

1,019  < ■ 

:  1,000 

1,090  ■• 

..25.5 

25,5  ■ 

,  29.0 

25,500 

Iowa 

26 

7 

16 

26  00 

23.0 

30*0. 

679 

161 

Mo, 

75 

;.;„.  96 

211  < 

■  ■.  29.5 

.  . 29.0 

1,594 

2,832 

N.Dak, 

2,286V 

'2,020 

3,010  .-■ 

21,0 

■  .  23.0 

24.0 

48,529 

46,460 

S.Dak,- 

1,323 

14-71 

hn 

19el 

.  17,0 

-22,0 

25,172 

8,007 

Mebr, 

543 

191 

344 

:•  19,0 

19.0 

19.0 

9*989 

3,629- 

Kans  , 

383 

•  112 

i|00 

16.9 

14.0  • 

.  21,0 

6,419 

1,568 

Del, 

11 

10 

11  • 

28,6 

31.5  • 

30,0 

312 

315 

Md, 

72 

73 

•     78  . 

31.3 

34.0 

35.0 

2,245 

2,482. 

Vmi 

80 

87 

102  ■;. 

30.1 

33.0 

35.0 

2,406 

2,871 

W.Va, 

10 

Hi 

16 

28„8 

.33.5 

-  32.0 

302 

469- 

N.C.. 

38 

hh 

■  53  * 

27.2 

37.5 

34.0 

1,035 

1,650' 

s,c. 

20 

17 

"  17 

23.3 

■27.5 

■  26*5 

476 

468 

Ga, 

7 

9 

8  : 

-  2-1.7 

25.0 

25.0 

140 

225 

Ky,  ' 

66 

85 

•      9h  . 

'  23,9 

27.0  ' 

.  28.5- 

1,558 

2,295 

Term* 

78.. 

75 

■  ■  79 

19.0 

,-20.0 

.   20. 5- 

1,47? 

1, 5oo 

Ark, 

6 

7 

■    13  •.>. 

19,6 

24,0 

25,0 

125 

168 

Okla, 

130  ■ 

39 

240 

15.3 

19*0 

13.0 

1,930 

741- 

Texas 

160 

90 

180 

15.6 

19,5  ' 

17.5 

2,628 

1,755 
15,125 

Mont, 

665' 
335 

55o 
336 

:  1,292  • 

•25,8 

•27.-5  ■ 

.  28.0 

17,161 

Idaho 

'  554 

•  35.0 

32.0  " 

33.0. 

11,739' 

10,752- 

Wyb  » 

12*0 

119 

■   16k  . 

30,3 

.  28.0 

25.0 

4,230 

3,332 

Colo. 

602 

344 

,.  2?5 

24.8 

■  28.5 

19.0 

15,04'8 

9,804 

N,Mex. 

28 

19 

15 

268  ■  . 

20,0 

.  20.5 

19,5' 

555; 

390'' 

Ariz* 

102 

141 

;  1  iJ.o 

'  55.0 

47.0 

4,764 

7,755" 

Utah 

134 

1'45 

.  190  , 

44.8 

-  4l,o 

,  42,0 

5,973 

6,380;' 

Nev, 

21 

.,  19' 

22 

.34.9 

.  39.0 

33,0 

739: 

741 

Wash,.' 

..  m 

103 

.57Q 

.35.0  .. 

38.0 

33.0 

5,175 

1  3,914 

Oreg, 

29k 

301 

533 

33.6 

37.-0 

32,0 

9,843 

11,137 

Calif* 

1,513 

1,557 

1,915 

30,9 

34,0 

37.0 

46,926 

52,938 

£rad]Aciinn_  .  

.  :  Indi- 
1953    :  cated 

1s 

.  96. 

2,541 
740 
8,000 
1,922 
1,288 
1,683 
3,706 
3,010 
31,610, 
480 
6,119 
72,240 
10,362 
6,536 
8,4oo 
330 
2,730 
3,570 
5,12 
1,802. 

450 
200 

2,679 
1,620 

325 
4,320 
3,150 
36,176 
18,2  82 
4,100 
5,225 
292 
12,596 
7,980 
'  726 
'  18,810 
17,056 
70,855 


%  S.     10,960     3,534  12,885 


or  " 


28,.2      28.9  274,955  24.1,015  372,519 


•4 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

RYE 


Washington,'  D.  C . , 
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.Acreage  


-  :  Harvested 
State  n 

c: Average 


*  1953 


Foe 
harvest 


 21943-52...; ±  :_.  1954_:fy2  _         _"._:_1954.  _  _ 


 Yield  per  acre  :  

;  :  Indi-  > 

Average.  1953.  :  .cated  !  Average 
1943-52:       -   .  \„C/I     .  1943-52 


Production  

:  Indi- 
1953    :  cated 
.  j_  _  1954_  _ 


j,  no  ucofiu 

o  j\  v*  r\  n 

isusiieis 

llJ-0  LIS eLilU 

"Knoll  a 

U  :  I  v  ■  Li  O  X  O 

N.T. 

13 

11 

15 

18,0 

,     19t5  , 

20.5 

233 

214 

308 

N4J,  , 

13 

10 

12 

17,5 

.  19,0  - 

19,5 

.  222 

190 

234 

Fa. 

24  •" 

12  " 

15 

15e3 

•  18c0 

19.0 

353 

216 

285 

Ohio 

29 

20 

42 

16,6 

■  19o0  ., 

18,0 

462 

380 

756 

Ind* 

63  '• 

60  ' 

108 

13.2 

.  15,5  . 

16.5 

826 

930 

1,782 

111,  ' 

49 

40 

104 

13*0 

,  14.0 

16e0 

636 

560 

1,664 

Mich, 

60 

46 

55 

13  e  8 

14.5  . 

15,0 

827 

667 

825 

V/Tisc 

90 

46 

42 

11,3 

11.5 

12  „0 

1,009 

529 

504 

Minn  a.' 

151 

125  I 

95 

1307 

15,0  . 

15.0 

2,108 

1,875 

1,425 

Iowa 

12  f 

8 

8 

14.6 

14  ..5  . 

15.0 

•  178 

116 

120 

Mo.  '! 

37  ' 

32 

46 

11.4 

.14*0 

15,0 

422 

448 

690 

K.Dak. 

223 

197 

297 

11,9 

17,0 

16,5 

2,674 

3,349 

4,900 

5. Dak:, 

367  * 

238 

176 

12  o0 

.  13.5  , 

13.5 

4,400 

2,975 

2,370 

fcebr  0 

280 

136 

155 

10 ,0 

9,0 

10.5 

2,854 

1.224 

1,628 

Kans," 

60  ' 

38  1 

76, 

10.5 

9,5 

10.5 

628 

361 

•798 

Del. 

17 

13  ' 

14 

13.7 

14c5 

14  e0 

236 

188 

196 

Md„  ' 

16  ' 

13  ' 

15 

14c6 

16  e0  . 

15,0 

234 

208 

225 

Vas 

26 

16 

22 

13, .9 

16  o0 

15.5 

362 

256 

341 

w.va;- 

3 

2 

2 

13.0 

14o0 

13u5 

38 

28 

27 

M.  • 

24' 

16 

1? 

12e4 

14 1 5 

15.0 

284 

232 

•285 

S.G. 

10 

13 

18. 

10,2 

.10,5 

12c0 

102 

136 

216^ 

Ga.  " 

7  • 

10 

8 

9,4 

,10,5 

10.5 

67 

105 

.84 

Ky. 

29 

29 

3£ 

13c2 

*14P0 

]5,5 

386 

406 

480 

Tenn. 

26 

28 

25^ 

10.2 

11,5 

11.5 

267 

322 

288 

Okla > ' 

64  '■ 

95 

115* 

7  8 

7,5 

7  F5 

519 

712 

ODO 

Tex,  " 

24 

35 

35 

8,4 

9,0 

8.0 

206 

315 

280 

Mont  c, 

17 

8 

13' 

11.4 

14o0 

14,0 

203 

112 

182 

Idaho  1 

4 

3 

4' 

14,3 

15,0 

15,0 

60 

45 

60 

9 

4 

6" 

10,0 

12.0 

6e0 

93 

48 

•36 

Colo.* 

54 

29  ' 

61' 

8,7 

8a0  \ 

7,0 

487 

232 

427 

6  ' 

3 

4' 

807 

9,0 

9fc0 

52 

27 

36 

Utah  • 

7 

6 

6 

9,6 

9,0 

9,0 

70 

54 

•54 

Ivashr  ' 

15 

11  • 

22 

11 A 

12.5 

12,0 

177 

138 

264  " 

Or  eg. 

27 

21 

32  ' 

13*3 

14,5 

11,5 

361 

304 

368 

Calif. 

10 

8 

-  « 

8 

11  ,4 

,13.0 

12.0 

114 

96 

96 

U.S. 

1,867 

1,382 

1,706  « 

11,9 

13,0 

13,5 

22,149 

17,998 

23,102 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  S3RVICE 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  'D.  C. , 
July  ?.  195** 
'3:'6b  Y0i^"(I-l>^!D 


tflllt4l*lffllllll 


•  MltMlMIMMMIIMIIIMIIII 


IIMHMtltM 


SORGHUMS  X/ 


State 


Ind* 

111.  -  . 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo.  . 
N.Dak. 
S  .Dak. 
Nebr, 
Kans , 
Va. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga, 

Ky.  . 

Tenn. 

Ala,  . 

Mi  as  . 

Ark. 

La, 

Okla, 

Texas 

Mont.- 

Wyo.  . 

Colo, 

N.Mex. 

Ariz, 

Calif _ 

U.S.  

1/Grain 


.Acreage. 


Average 

1 


: 


.Planted, 
1953 


195^ 


Harvested 


Average 
L  I9ii3=52 
Thousand  acres 


7 
10 
14 
175 

52 
308 

3,012 
13 

35 
28 
.  49 
.  26 
46 
67 

-  .  45 
76 
9 

1,766 
6,9^6 
4 
8 

645 
.533 
67 

 1I5_ 

.  _  1^5i3„ 
and  sweet  s 


3  ; 
4 
3 
7 

175 

24 

159- 

.'•  399: 

'  .'  3,75a: 
11. 

77  ' 

22  ,:. 

18. 
46 

:  /  56,: 

•  '       35  ' 

I  V  86. 

8 

,'"  1.674.; 
6,516.; 
3.. 

5  ; 

748  . 
558, 
56, 

 108^  _ 

 i^6o4_ : 

orghums  for.  all 


10 
12 

■  28 
310 
-26 
167 
798 

5,637 
'  14 
112 
28 
^ 
27 
65 
70 
.48 
118 
•10 
1.-841 
9,122 

9 

972 

642 
98 


6 

7 
10 
14 
170 

50 
287 
i  426 
2,862 

7 
35 
28 

49 
26 
46 
66 
44 
74 
9 

1,649 
6,6o4 
4 
7 

564 

459 
65 


_  _  I65  111  „ 

_20,1?8  _  _  _12,681  _ 
uses  including  sirup. 


1953 

3 
4 
3 
7 

155 
23 
157 
381 
3,419 
.6 

'  77 
22 

45 

IB 

h6 

55 
34 
'  80 
8 

1,496 

%  249 
3 
5 

558 
380 
55 
108 

12,192 


:•  For 
:  harvest 
.:_  J-254  . 

•;  10 
12 

";.  28 
'  •  299 
25 

• ;.  160 
762 
5,060 

'10 

112 

28 
■  49 

27 

65 

69 

47 
115 

10 
1,676 
8,661 
***«— 
8 
5^-7 
448 

96 

 165-  - 

.  18,_489_  . 


 ,  _H0PS  

_Ac.r^age_in  £roduct.ion^.  :  Yie  1  d_[o e_r _ac r e  

*  *  *  *  •  .  Indi— 

1^,1  -Sit 

Acres 


State 


Idaho 
Wash. 
Oreg.. 
Calif, 


1/720  1,500 

12,260  13,500 

16,850  6,800 

8,970  6,300 


  Producticm^  :  

:  :  .Indi-, 

Average.    lq,~     ,  catpd 

1943-52*  '   °t  ,  ' 

J  J  J_\^,  _  ±  „1£54._ 

. Pounds  Thousand  pounds 

1,600^/1,683..   2,170  .  2,200  1/1,281     .  3,255  3,520 

13,900.    1,7  52      1,635.1,600      21,378      22,072    ,  22  ,  240 

6,000r     1,026,     1,010    1,220      17,026        6,868     ,  7,320'" 

6,300'  •  1,576,    1,525.  1,6  50     14,129    .  9,608  •  .10,395 


U.S, 


38,728    28,100     27,800;    1,385  1,564     53,686     41,803  43,475 


.1/ Short-time,  average. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C, 
July  9,   


 ALL,  HAY.  

_Y_ield_p_er  _acre  _  ■  


111!  IMtlllllllltl 


Acreage 


•  -  — 


Production 


State 

i  Harvested  -  : 

For  ..: 

Average 
1?43  «.52 

■  Indi« 

]  Average 

;  1943-52 

Indi- 

:Average ; 
^19^52: 

19  53 ; 

harvest  : 
-.1254  _  x 

!•  1953 

'          y  y 

:  cated 

!  1954 

1953  ! 

cated 
1254 

Thousand  acres  ■ 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

776 

680 

...  ...694 

lu02 

lo04 

1.13 

790 

709 

782 

F.H, 

344 

303 

304 

lo20 

1,22 

1,30 

413 

369 

394 

yt. 

971 

911 

906 

1,41 

1,34 

1.51 

1,368 

1,222 

485 

1.368 

Mass. 

■  •-353 

327 

329 

1*55 

■lo48 

1-  58 

546 

519 

R.Ic 

32 

32 

31 

1.50 

1<,78 

1.68. 

48 

57 

52 

Conn, 

278 

255 

252 

1,59 

lc63 

I065 

440 

415 

4l6' 

I.Yo 

3*674 

3,289 

3,246 

1.58 

lc69 

1.68 

5.811 

5,564 

5, '459  ' 

N.Jfl 

257 

253 

258 

1,74 

1.81 

1*76 

446 

459 

'453  " 

Pa0 

2,374 

2 , 240 

2,218 
2,609 

1,48 

1*57 

I.47 

3,518 

3,508 

3  w  266 

Ohio 

2,512 

2e597 

'  1.45 

1*55 

1.3.8  ' 

3,650 

•  4,023 

3, 5*91 

t  ~y  y  ™ 

Inde 

1,812 

1.740 

1,716 

1,39 

1*43 

1.32 

2,5U 

2,485 

2,  259 

111, 

2,675 

2,603 

2  .,684 

1,51 

1.58 

1.60 

4,051 

4,105 

4,  2Q'6 

t     y w 

Mich* 

2,585 

2,4l4 

2,482 

le39 

1*50 

1.44 

3,594 

3,611 

3.  583 

Wis, 

4, 064 

3,927 

3,902 

1,74 

lc97 

2o04 

7,060 

7,752 

7,945' 

1  f  y  y 

Minn, 

4,100 

3*719 

3,756 

1052 

1086 

1,81 

6,?39 

6,909 

6.810* 

I  owa . 

3,433 

3,858 

3,887 

1.63 

1„68 

1.62 

5,639 

6,474 

6^298 

Mo, 

3.650 

2,500 

3»235 

lo20 

*99 

1022 

4,368 

2,485 

3  5  954 

N.Dak, 

3,368 

3,672 

3,748 

.92 

lc09 

1.08 

3,087 

4,017 

4, 06I 

S,Dak, 

4, 080 

5,053 

5,402 

.84 

H  03 

lo02 

3,383 

5,214 

5.488 

ITebr. 

4,541 

5.711 

5,992 

1,08 

.98 

lo08 

4,930 

5?618 

6,468* 

Kans„ 

1,924 

2,182 

2,515' 

'  U55 

lo20 

1.59  ' 

2,986 

25608 

3 ,999 

-y  5  ✓  7  y 

Dele 

73 

71 

68 

1.40 

1,48 

1.32 

102 

105 

90 

Md, 

...450 

■'  475 

469 

1,41 

•1.46 

1.27 

632 

694 

597 

_y  y  \ 

Va, 

1,384 

1,367 

1,437 

1.16 

lo09 

1013 

1,608 

1,487 

1,625 

W.Va. 

817 

830 

838 

1.23 

1,17 

1„08 

1,005 

967 

909 

1,270 

1,164 

1,224 

1,01 

c98 

1.04 

1. 287 

1,145 

1 .  278  ' 

S  c  C  o 

511 

443 

440 

o82 

.81 

i.78 

418 

361 

343 

Ga, 

1,255 

831 

818 

:  *57 

.74 

.69 

0  w  y 

699 

618 

566 

Fla© 

108 

89 

■  95 

o59 

0  .  /  y 

.80 

.76 

62 

71 

72 

1,825 

1,748 

1,721 

lc26 

1*13 

lel6 

2,301 

1,979 

1  QQT 

Tenn, 

1,741 

1,571 

1,  556 

1,12 

1»06 

1.11 

1,958 

1,671 

1  72*1 

Ala, 

915 

705 

722 

.76 

,87 

.81 

688 

615 

582 

Miss* 

812 

730 

741 

1.14 

1.06 

1.17 

931 

,  773 

864 

Ark, 

1,228 

946 

960 

1„08 

086 

.98 

1,327 

810 

9^+4 

La, 

314 

321 

331 

1.21 

le26 

1.25 

379 

406 

413 

Okla, 

1.407 

1,467 

1,585 

1,23 

1,22 
1,16 

1.33 

*  » .J \y 

1,724 

1,791 

2,101 

Texas 

1,591 

1.473 

1,593 

p98 

1.05 

1,546 

1,705 

3,069 

1,678 

Mont , 

2,  21-16 

2,604 

2,523 

1,13 

1,18 

1.16 

2,540  ' 

2,919 

Idaho 

■  1,102 

1,119 

1,130 

•  2P16 

2,46 

2.25 

•  2,381 

2,748 

2,544 

Wyo. 

1,103 

1,145 

1>141 

1,10 

1,20 

.89 

1,221 
2,194 

1,371 

i.olo 

Colo, 

1,377 

1,4X3 

1,244 

lo59 

1.72 

'  1.24 

2,436 

1,538 

N.Mex. 

205 

234 

246 

2.10 

2,09 

2.22 

432 

489 

546  . 

Ariz. 

274 

244 

256 

2.42 

2075 

2,62 

659 

672 

670 

Utah 

560 

560 

573 

2P06 

2.23 

1.92 

1,152 

1,247 

1,099 

Nev, 

406 

383 

380 

1,50 

1,59 

1.53 

607 

608 

580 

'.'ash. 

851 

798 

795 

1.87 

2fl02 

1.85 

1,595 

1,614 

1,474 

Oreg, 

1,070 

1,031 

1,020 

I069 

'  1.78' 

1.55 

1.806 

1*839 

1,585 

Calif, 

lx928 

1,890 

_  __1A912__ 

_  2,03_ 

_  2.13_ 

_  1?29_ 

_  i,830  _ 

_  i,22o  _ 

6,288 

£.1.1 1 

.  14*6 29_  . 

-72,218 

_  Z5A984_ 

_  1 .37_ 

1.42 

1.41 

101,252  _ 

10.5,3.00  1 0Z,  4?4  , 
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UNITED  STATES  -fe  Ef  P°  A1  R  T  ;'M  ENT  OF  A'GRI  C  ULT  y  R  E 
CROP  REPORT  ■  ACmKUmiML^^ARksT^' SERVICE  Washington,  D.  c, 

.    as  of  CROP  REPORTING.  BOARD  Ju.ly.9.,-125.4-  — 

:*NMiM-W$U.   3.?  OQ..  P^A;XE^DATa) 


niiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii  111 1 


.  pi  11  I  I  'Mill  I'lll  III  I  M  HHI 


■I'limi  n.nrlii.lliiini'lN 


Mil  IIIIIIIIMIIIIMIIItllM  IHHI  l 


CLOSER  AMD  T'liiOTIfY  HAI.l/ 


 ^Aa^eige;  .  &i     ^ield^£r_acrj>.  >  — :.l  — -  _  £r£duction_  ~ 

c ,  "„     s~"     Harvest d"'  £  For  "*'"'••      ~*     %  :  ~  ~V~     .  .  .        '  .  ~ 

btate  #-A~~r;  —  'Average  Indicated  average'      _    ,  Indicated 

_  _  _  jSii-il  i9!3_l  £I&w-£2i  53_L     Ji9!:3:5!!-1!  i  1  _  i95ll_  _ 


•    Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine  ' ' 

1*09 

1*21 

1*13 

"l7l5 

i.25 

1*70 

■  '526 

N0H». 

■  171 

1U2 

l4l 

1.37 

1.35 

•  i.5o 

231*. 

192 

212  . 

Vt0 

503 

493* 

1,48 

1*60 

QkZ 

70U  • 

739"  : 

pjass* 

■20k- 

167 

169 

1.70- 

1«'70 

1.75 

3U6 

284  • 

'2)6" 

■  'Rol, 

19 

18 

1,59 

1,80 

1.70 

27 

34 

'  31 

i Conn.  & 

l4o 

;. .  '  125 

i2i* 

1.66 

1.70 

1.70 

233 

212, 

211.. 

jfe&UY. 

2,  544 

.2,128 

2.085 

l06l 

1,70 

1.70 

a.©  f 

4,085 

3,618'. 

3*54ii 

-y  j  y,Wt 

"Koj0 

■128 

121' 

120 

1.61i 

1.70 

1,60 

210 

206 

192 

Pa0  '..,* 

a  1,913 

1,77  c 

]  .7b2 

1*1*2 

1.50 

1.1*0 

2,726 

2,667 

2 ,439 

'Ohio 

•  1,907 

:  "1,914 

1,837 

-u  j  ^_y  ( 

1»37 

1.1*5 

1.25 

2,611  : 

'  2,775 

•  2,296, 

■Indo 

1,018 

1,045. 

909 

1,25 

1»30 

1,10 

1,308 

1,358 

1,000 

Ilia 

1,424 

1,365 

1,256 

1.38 

1.35 

•1.25 

1,969 

1,843 

1,570 

1,286 

1,120 

1,140 

1,28 

1 .35 

1.30 

1,651*' 

1,512 

1,482 

Wis  , 

2*479 

.1,853 

1,723 

1.57 

lo7b 

.1.75 

3,884 

3,243 

3i0l5 

Minn© 

1,124 

•  ■' .  977 

9)18 

l-h.6 

1,60 

io5o 

1,639 ' 

.  1,563 

1,422 

'  Iowa 

2,250 

•2,573 

2  Ji19 

1.L.3 

l'jj.5 

1  3< 

3,239 

3,731  ; 

1.266 

ft). 

1,217 

1,128  •• 

■  -L,UV 

2/' 

1.09 

o90 

•  -L.^y 

1,324 ! 

1,015 

■  S  o  0  3.1c  e 

x  27 

3331 

lo20 

XekQ 

32 

46. 

feebr,  ;> 

•  81 

229' 

195 

1,22 

1,00 

1.20 

103 

229. 

234 

"KanS,  " 

•110 

131 

113 

1.23 

.95 

1*15 

133 

124 

130 

feel,  \s 

31 

30  ■ 

1.55 

.  1*25 

44 

48v 

.38 

Md0 

.292-, 

•  30k 

292 

la  iii 

l.'iO 

1,20 

392- 

Lt26  . 

•  Va. 

•  '46?. 

al5 

39b 

-J  S  LT 

le1.8 

1.20 

...1,10 

552 

.  498.,..- 

li33 

•W0Va,  [.;, 

■•  i.W6- 

1*U6 

k2k 

1,22' 

1.15 

558 

513 

h!'5 

,  r,c. 

•'97. 

98, 

92 

1.10 

.'  1.10  ■ 

110 

10.8.  - 

101 

-  Ga, 

13 

20 

20 

.96 

1.00 

•95 

12 

20  i 

19 

Kv. 

1(.28- 

Ki  31*6 

277 

1  .2'i 

1.2^ 

1.15 

536  f 

432;" 

319 

„y 

'  Tenn* 

177' 

li  135 

135 

lal6 

1.15 

■  1.15 

208 

155? 

'155 

Ala, 

:  "15 

22 

22 

,88 

.90 

.90 

J-y 

CKJ 

, "  20 

rilE  S  * 

36- 

6a 

66-  ■ 

41 

im 

76 

31 

22 

20 

1.08 

.85 

i  .95 

33 

19; 

19 

La, 

26 

26 

27 

I.U4 

1.1*0 

1.20 

30 

36" 

32 

Mont, 

237 

285' 

276 

1.29 

1.25 

1*25 

305 

356 

316 

Idaho 

130 

116 

.    116.  . 

1*33 

1.30 

■1.35  • 

174 

151 

-157 

Wyo 

99' 

»;  132! 

.    125  • 

l»lo 

1.30 

.95  ; 

116 

172'  ' 

119 

Colo. 

156 

.  131 

124'; 

l.llU 

1,Ii5 

.io:20  . 

224 

190' 

149 

N.Mex.  • 

14 

.  ■/  15'" 

.>  15;,.: 

l'*30i 

1,35 

1.1*0  V 

19 

20 

■■21 

Utah 

33 

30  • 

m 

1»85 

1,65  •'•' 

54 

56  :  • 

"■54 

•Nev. 

•"U2- 

!  If     45';  " 

m  - 

1*33 

lel|0 

'i^io ■ 

1  56-' 

60 

47 

Wash.  ' 

198' 

210'  •  I 

206- 

2'.08'-: 

2.20 

2,05 ' 

412 

462' 

422 

•Greg. 

126 

'  llif^ 

Tl  ■■■■              4  ' 

112 

le9o 

• '1.70  •  ■ 

;  225i- 

217  " ' 

•190 

~ 

~2?,208" 

~2C,761  ' 

'jk2& 

_31,236-_; 

;29,B5l:  I 

"*27,*2'3£  ; 

l/Excludes  sweetclcver  and  lespedeza  hay, 
-2/Estiraate  disccRtinued. —  included.1  in  Other  Hay, 

-50- 


UNITED 

Crop  R eport 

as  of  : 
July..  Is..  19.54  • 


STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AGiiJ CULTURAL  imR^HQ  SERVICE  Washington,  D.  C, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


July  9 |  1954 


MIMUIlfc*lMIMt>**>IIMi 

ALPALFA  HAY  PASTURE 


Acreage 

Yield  |er 

acre 

.  x: 

roduction      ! Condition  July  1 

State 

;  _tfe.rves.te.d_  ^:    For  : 
s  Av er a^e ;  1 053  '  harvests » 

:1943~52:           2  1954  : 
The •uoand"acres"" 

Av,  : 
1943- l 
__52 

:Indi~ 

1953:cated 

_  :1954 
"Tons  ~   

:  Av.  l          tlndi-:  Av, 

: 1943- Si 953  : cat ed: 1943- 

i  52_  l  .       3.1954  J.  52_ 
T'lioiisend  't'ons 

•  « 

:1953: 

• 

7  ere en 

1954 
*€  "  ~ 

Maine  ' 

■6 

8 

8 

1.42 

1,35 

1.45 

9 

11 

12 

89 

88 

98 

N.H.  . 

"5 

:  7" 

■  7 

2t01 

1,80 

O     ^  rt 

2.10 

11 

13 

15 

90 

67 

98 

vt. 

26 

32 

37 

2,02 

1.95 

2,20 

53 

62 

81 

92 

71 

99 

Mass, 

14 

19 

21 

2,23 

2to00 

2,30 

)  32 

38 

.48 

87 

79 

95 

H.I  j 

1 

2 

2 

2424 

2.50 

O  AC 

2,45- 

2 

5 

5 

87 

81 

89 

Conn  „ 

26 

33 

35 

2.34 

2o30 

2,40- 

62 

76 

84 

rt  i-\ 

89 

80 

.  85 

380 

404 

404 

2.04 

2,20 

2,20 

775 

889 

889 

88 

82 

90 

M.J. 

72 

78 

87 

2.20 

2,25 

2„.l5 

159 

176 

187 

81 

83 

64 

Pa. 

305 

17  r*  r\ 

369 

oof 

lv93 

1„95 

^     rt  t? 

1*85 

cr  rt  rt 

589 

7<;0 

716 

or 

87 

80 

Ohio 

456 

565 

1,87 

Xr,  95 

1,80 

rt 

852 

1      ^  rtrt 

1,102 

1,129 

90 

86 

81 

ind, 

422 

451 

532 

1,86 

1,90 

1,80 

784 

rt  r*  rtj 

857 

•  958 

rtrt 

92 

83 

79 

111. 

644 

873 

1,074 

2v25 

rt     rt  /-> 

2,20 

2.20 

1 , 456 

1,921 

2,363 

91 

80 

77 

Mich.' 

1 

,056 

1,040 

1     A  QA 

1 8oyu 

1-.58 

I*  70 

1 .  DO 

1,666 

T       ff  rt  O 

1,768 

1 8  ryo 

00 
o9 

91 

94 

i/is*  • 

1,271 

l:8/2 

i  ace 

2,14 

rt    iT\  r- 

2.25 

rt     r*<  /•  rt 

2  ,766 

4,212 

a'  con 

bo, 

87 

92 

Minnt' 

1 

,231 

1,713 

2-,  08 

2.40 

rt     rr  rt«i 

2,591 

4,111 

4tti/  f 

00 
00 

97 

93 

Iowa 

934 

•1       A  AO 

x,088 

1.262 

2.22 

2  ,.30 

2,20 

2,080 

2,502 

2,7  rb 

95 

90 

87 

Mo, 

313 

341 

•       rr  rtrt 

399 

3*„52 

1.95 

2,50 

789 

rt  rt  f 

665 

998 

rt  rt 

89,. 

54 

7T 

H.Palto 

296 

'•  ;  734 

/-\  ^  rt 

918 

1.42 

l->75 

1,55 

419 

1,284 

1  /Off 

1,423 

81 

98 

92 

S*Dak, 

565 

1„321 

.1      **l  A  A 

1 9  744 

lo55 

1.-75 

1,60 

865 

2 , 312 

rt    ri  0  rt 

2^790 

87 

96 

93 

Kebr . 

1 

,137 

1,682 

:1  s  884 

2,02 

1,70 

la80 

2,304 

2,859 

3,391 

rt  rt 
89 

84 

82 

Kans , 

928 

1 , 114 

1,459 

2,03 

1,55 

t     rt  cr 

1 .95 

19883 

1 , 727 

2 , 845 

rt  rt 

86 

57 

77 

Del. 

6 

7 

7 

2,18 

2C 15 

t     rt  r* 

1 ,95 

14 

15 

14 

rt  /• 

86 

88  , 

53 

58 

68 

70 

2,04 

2.00 

1,75 

118 

136 

^  rt  rt 

122 

86 

81 

57 

Va.« 

103 

167 

189 

2.20 

1.-95 

2C00 

231 

326 

378 

86 

89 

69 

V/.Va, 

60 

72 

76 

1,93 

1.75 

1.70 

115 

126 

129 

89 

83 

...  75 

s.c. 

36 

70 

78 

2,10 

2.00 

2f10 

76 

140 

164 

80 

82 

71 

s.c. 

— > — 

— 

— 

— - 



- — ™ 

73 

66 

,  58 

Gas 

6 

11 

13 

1,71 

2*00 

lc75 

10 

22 

23 

76 

81 

62 

Flac 





■  





— — 

76 

80 

78 

Ky, 

236 

198 

230 

1.98 

1*80 

1,90 

468 

356 

437 

86 

77 

76 

Term. 

147 

104 

125 

1,99 

1,95 

2.05 

296 

203 

256 

80 

75 

78 

Ala, 

14 

12 

10 

1.70 

U80 

1,60 

25 

22 

16 

77 

75 

65 

Miss. 

35 

11 

17 

1.95 

1.60 

2.00 

70 

18 

34 

79 

68 

.  70 

Ark,, 

76 

28 

39 

2,27 

2-00 

2^15 

174 

56 

84 

82 

49 

64 

Ls,, 

20 

22 

25 

1,94 

2,00 

1,95 

39 

44 

49 

76 

63 

69 

0_lac 

383 

413 

578 

1.90 

1,85 

1.90 

728 

764 

1,098 

84 

46 

73 

Tex, 

182 

260 

335 

2.42 

2,05 

2,10 

436 

533 

704 

76 

43 

60 

Mont. 

667 

785 

793 

1,61 

1.75 

1.65 

1,105 

1 , 374 

1,308 

85 

97 

89 

Idaho 

751 

OAT 

oOl 

817 

2.60 

d  ,  yo 

2.65 

1,946 

2,363 

2,165 

9? 

93 

89 

Wyo. 

329 

359 

370 

1.66 

1.75 

1045 

548 

628 

536 

90 

81 

61 

Colo„ 

635 

723 

687 

2.18 

2,30 

1,60 

1,386 

1,663 

1,099 

84 

73  ' 

36 

K.Mex. 

125 

140 

160 

2, ,80 

2*90 

2.90 

350 

406 

464 

62 

42" 

51 

Ariz  a 

208 

183 

198 

2,70 

3. ,10 

2,90 

560 

567 

574 

75 

78 

74 

Utah 

394 

398 

406 

2,37 

2^60 

2.2P 

931 

1,035 

893 

86 

79 

76 

ftev. 

106 

106 

106 

2.65 

2>90 

3e00 

280 

307 

318 

88 

76 

79 

Washc 

304 

334 

334 

2.20 

2,25 

2e05 

666 

752 

685 

87 

96 

89 

Oregu 

232 

■■  234 

236 

2t63 

2,70 

2,60 

610 

632 

•  614 

89 

96 

89 

Calif, 

974 

_  _1_017_ 

1^058 

4.54 

4.5.0 

4,60 

4,429 

4.576 

4,867 

_78 

_  Bl_ 

83 

16 

-196 

~  20_2_9_ 

22x716 

2.IC 

2,13" 

.35,759  44_374_ 

48,336 

_86 

Z  26  _ 

78 

-  51  - 


UNITE 

Crop  Re p o  r t 

as  of 
„:..■„..  July.-U..1954. 


D   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE  Washington,  D.  C. , 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J.W0S..9*..l95k  

3iQQ  R,-M»..jCe,D*T^.X 

 raii)f2X'OT  r 


!  .  _  Acreage, 


_Yiei.d._pgr_acre_ 


.Production 


State 
 , 

:_  Ia£.V£sie4 
: Average: 

:  For 
: harvest 
JL  J.25k  - 

[Average ' 

;  1943-52; 

1953 
—  

:  Indi- 
:  cated 
-0254.  - 

|  Average 
I  19^3-52 

:    1953  : 

Indi- 
cated 
19^4 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Ind. 

101 

90 

97 

1.10 

0.95 

1.00 

112 

86 

97 

111. 

129 

108 

94 

1.08 

•80 

1.00 

141 

86 

94 

Mo. 

1,499 

299 

900 

1.07 

.75 

1.00 

1,613 

224 

900 

Kans. 

108 

20 

32 

1.10 

.80 

1.10 

122 

16 

35 

Del. 

18 

20 

18 

1,22 

I.25 

1.20 

22 

25 

22 

Md. 

57 

60 

1.18 

1.25 

1.15 

57 

71 

69 

Va, 

t.  f  1. 

464 

524 

1.06 

.75 

.95 

53% 

348 

498 

W.Va. 

34 

37 

41 

1.06 

.95 

1.05 

JO 

35 

43 

N.C. 

^16 

488 

1.07 

.85 

1.00 

^4 

41^ 

-ex  J 

532 

s.c. 

231 

221 

203 

.89 

.80 

.80 

207 

177 

162 

Ga, 

194 

196 

167 

•85 

.90 

.85 

165 

176 

142 

802 

803 

763 

1.10 

•95 

1.00 

888 

763 

703 

*P  on  n 

X  \~  XIX I  ft 

1,060 

930 

86$ 

i  n2 

Q 

X  .  uu 

1,085 

884 

86^ 

Ala, 

118 

145 

142 

•90 

.90 

.90 

107 

130 

128 

Miss. 

316 

271 

266 

1.06 

1.00 

lolO 

340 

271 

293 

Ark. 

642 

345 

325 

.98 

•75 

,85 

639 

259 

276 

La, 

102 

81 

75 

1.17 

1.10 

1.15 

120 

89 

86 

Okla_j_ 

_  _103_ 

„  -78 

„  _  _  20_ 

-  1.06_ 

_  *9i 

-  _  i.n5_ 

_  -110-  _ 

_  -74  _  _ 

_  _  Zt 

U.S. 

6,521 

4,653 

5,W 

1.05 

.89 

.98 

6,851 

4,129 

5,079 

WILD  HAY 


State 


 Acreage.  


Harvested 
Average: 


?cr 
harvest 


I943=52:_1252  1  _1254  - 
Thousand  acres 


W  is . 
Minn. 
Iowa ' 
Mo. 


99  55 

1,200  796 

77  47 

142  125 

N.Dak.  2,445  2,482 

S.Lak.  3,216  3,463 

Nebr.    3,101  3,520 

Kans.       662  679 

Ark,         182  224 

Okla.       438  412 

Texas       186  183 

Mont.  ■     845  951 

Idaho       138  133 

Wyo.         499  457 

Colo.       446  416 

N.Mex.        22  28 

Utah         102  103 

Uev.         235  214 

Wash,        52  52 

Oreg.       303  337 

Calif,    _li2_  _  142 


50 
764 
55 
131 
2,358 
3,324 
3,590 

693 
240 

387 
174 

875 
126 

443 

312 
24 
102 
210 
50 
330 
_  _142_ 

U.S.    14,541  14,819  14,380~ 


 Yi&ld  £er  acre  

Average1  :  In?i~ 
1943.52s  ^53  :  cated 
 :  :_1254  _ 

Tons 

1.21  1.25  I.35 
1.10  1,15  1.20 
1.20      1.20  1.15 

1.07  .70  1.00 
.84  .90  e90 
.70  .75  .70 
.74       .65  ,70 

'    1.07       .75  1,05 

.99       .75  .90 

1.12       .95  1.05 

•97     lo05  .,80 

.80       .80  .80 

1.08  1.05  1.00 
.80  .85  .50 
,96  1.05  .70 
.78       .55  .75 

1,20      1,10  1.05 

1.03    1.00  .90 

1.22  1#30  1.20 
1,12      1,15  .90 

_  i.Z3_  _JU30  _  _  l.io. 
_  _.85_  _  _.8  2  ,82_ 

"  Z  If- 


Production 


.Average 
1943-52 


1953 


Thousand  to 

118  69 

1,318  915 

92  56 

152  88 

2,056  2,234 

2,217  2,597 

2,  285  ,  2,  288 

704 '  509 

178  168 

491  391 

181  192 

681  761 

149  140 

400  388 

431  437 

18  15 

122  113 

242  214 

64  68 

339  388 

 186  I8i  _ 

12,423  12,216 


Indi- 
cated 
_  19i4_ 


ns 


68 
917 
63 
131 
2,122 

2,327 

2.513 
728 
216 
406 
139 
700 
126 
222 
218 

18 
107 
189 

60 
•  297 
 :185_ 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  o  f 
July.-JU.  1954  . ....... 


A.GRICULTVEAX  MARKETING  SERVICE 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C, 

July  .S.,..  1954  

ZiQQ  P,,Mc..-(.?.*P...T.J. 


SOYBEAliS 


State 


Acreage  grovm.  alone 
for  all  purposes 


Average 
1943-52 


1953 


1954 


Acreage  for  "beans 


 Harvesjted  

Average  :  1953 
1943-52  : 


For 
harvest 

1954. 


Thousand  acres 


Tv'i  V 

11 

7 

9 

8 

c 
O 

ri 

( ■ 

«3  r 

41 

46 

16 

d  f 

71 

ol 

"Do 

i  a  ? 

b  ( 

67 

35 

2  / 

1  r 

umo 

1 ,  lUo 

1  ,  064 

1,202 

1  ATO 

1  ,  0«3<5 

1  f\JO  o 

T_  J 

ina, 

1  ,byo 

1 5  oo3 

1,983 

1,51b 

1  ,  f  OO 

1 ,  cob 

TIT 
111, 

O  ,  HUo 

o ,  WO  t 

4,376 

6 ,  o  rv 

O  ,  /Ol 

Mien. 

Ixo 

136 

yo 

11  A 
XXVJ 

TOO 

12o 

«1S0 

ft) 

91 

OD 

*7 1 

71 

riinn  3 

oiy 

1  AAA 

2,058 

7AP, 

X  ,  oOX 

i  nor 

1 , 986 

I  owa 

1  7£Q 

1  ,  b-L  ( 

3,16/ 

T  7H7 

1  RQ7 

X  ,  OV  ( 

<c ,  14o 

1  DPP 

•O     1  CQ  , 

X  ,  Oo't 

O    Ti  TO 
•  .d  ,  U<3/d 

l\l    Tin  lr 

xo 

P3 

ofo 

XO 

p^ 

OO 

ft  Dnlr 

AO 

180 

R7 

1  rb 

AN  C  Ul  . 

1  Oft 

XVJO 

194 

i  fir\ 
190 

iVa-Iib  . 

X3P 

i3r»o 

4QP 

449 

Dp! 
•u  ex » 

£7 

•  7P 

oO 

ox 

Orr 

(d 

R7 

X  XO 

RP 

r?o 

IIP 

XXo 

v  a  . 

lo<d 

<sox 

o/i  e; 

HO 

1  C7 

xb  ( 

101 

tf.Va0 

21 

g 

10 

U-  V.  ' 

1 

J- 

N.C. 

400  . 

397 

413 

254 

263 

289 

s.c0 

68 

150 

182 

41 

130 

170 

Ga. 

73 

•    100  • 

100 

17 

50 

57 

Fla, 

17 

.20 

12 

18 

Ky. 

198 

200 

200'- 

102 

96 

96 

Tenn. 

.  24G 

258 

297 

120 

150 

175" 

Ala. 

197 

149 

161 

52 

92 

104 

Miss* 

382 

.494 

642 

209 

250 

475 

Ark, 

476 

.800 

920 

391 

665 

845 

La, 

110 

.117 

.  152 

30 

40 

60 

Okla, 

46 

75 

70 

25 

50 

47 

Texir 

11 

5 

7 

U.S.  _ 

 13,523  ._ 

_  lGj.085  

18,825 

_11»559  _ 

_  14JL366_ 

_  l7_t329_ 

RICE 


State 


Mi  s  s , 
Ark. 
La. 
Tex. 


1953 


For 
harvest 
1954 


:  >crea^e 

_  Harvested  _ 
Average 
1943-52 

Tnousanti  acr es 

70  105 
355  466  583 

592  593  623 

474         574  620 

Calif.  266  412  461 

U.S.  1,695  2JL1_35  ~_2 ,392 

jjags  of  100  pounds. 


_  Yield  per  acre  

' Indi- 
cated 
1954 


average 
1943-52 


1953 


2,157 
1,806 
2,126 
.3^102 
_^172. 


Pound  s 
2,450 
2 , 425 
2,050 
2,600 

.  _2A900_ 
2.460~ 


2,500 
2,250 
2,100 
2,600 
3  ,_300 
2,515 


_  _Pr_oductioa   _ 

Average:  :  Indi- 
1943-52:  1953  :  cated 
 :  :_  195/:  

Thousand  ba^s  1/ 

1,715  ""2,625 
7,651    11,786  13,118 
10,677     12,156  13,083 
10,162     14,924  16,120 

_  8,322  _ 11,  948   15,213 

_37,022  _52,529   ^'Z5? 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  !AGBl  CULTUHAL"  i  'ABEETING  33RVI CS  Washington ,  p.  ,c. ,.. 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  .....  Ju.iy_.9 ,.-3.954  _ 

July' 1,  1954  -  ..l.,.3.;.Q0..P^M....CS..D,.T..jL 


tlllllllllllllUM 


PEANUTS 


:_  '  Acreage  for' all.  purposes  _        _  _   

q+a+„       :  Grown  alone  :        IhierpTanted  :       "!Eqy.rvaleb.¥  sbTicT  7/  _ 

;-Ayerage~:~ly5f  Tf5 J T  Average :l95Z~:l9S3T~~:Aver&ge  ^:~\957:  1953  :  195~ 

_  _:_1943-52_:_  j£         l/_.  J.  ^4_:l-^52:_l/  a^Zj^^-:^-  -  ~ 

..       .  *  .,  •  Thousand  acres  

Vaa     ■  -  152         122         113     .     108      -*3  S     5HF7?SS&-'.'       152         122        113  108 

N.C*     ■  "         "    286  '  '    203  184         175      —        286  203        184  175 

Tenn.  _   7  3  _       _3i  J_  3  _Z7Z.  _  ZTZ  -  ZTZ  _  ZT±  „  2  3  3  3 

SS^.SS-:      444         328  300        V286     ,       .   445  328        300  286 

SftcV~  ~:      31  ~  ~  "l2  ~       12  ~  ~  ~15  ~         "  ~-~  ~  2—  "".r_~        ~32  "        12    ,  " "  12  "15 

Ga..  1,135         617         .623         635      226      120      100      100      1,248         677        673  685 

Fla,  244         195          195         199      102        70        60       70          295          230        225  234 

Alae  527         259          267         259        22         2      —      —         538          260        267  259 

Miss*.  ;  21   8  _  7  _  7  _  _  ---   _22  8  7_  _  _  7 

areat  ^S*i'*  1,958  '  1'091  ljl04  1*115  353  192  160  170  2,135  1,187  1,184  1,200 
Ark*"  ™  ~  ~  •         25  ~  ••       7  ~" ~  6  7  ~  ~  6'  ~         ~       "  ~        ~  7-T  "  ~  ~25  ~  7     ~, .  6        '  6 

Okla.                   '"248         128          124  138  —      248  128        124  138 

Texas                    728         373          343  364      —     —  730         373        343  364 

N*MeXc                     8            5            5  5  — -   .8  5        _5_    ■•  5 

TOTAL*  (5.W,  I  r  ~  ~  • 

areaj_  J  1>022   517          478  _  513  ^  ^_         _  1,025  _  _  517.  478  513- 

^^23           ...3,424.    1,936      1,382  l.,914  360  192      160      170      3,605      2,032  1,962-1,999 


1/Revised, 

]"/Acres  grown  alone,  plus  one-half  the'  interplanted  acres. 


State 


 '  •  ;■'  '        PZANUTS  PICKED  JUNfD  THRESHED 

:  '  Acreage.  Taarv*3S*"ec~  T/~  :  "  ^ffeTd  J?er  j 

Average  : '  19"5"2"    :""1953"  :  Average  :~  1952 
_1943-52_:_i  2/_  _  :_  2/_  L1243-52_:_  2/ 
Thousand  acres  Pounds'" 

Va, 
NeC0 
Terni* 

TOTAL  (Ta .-~ 
JtfoC^  area)  _ 
S,.C»     I  "" 
Gav 

Fla,  '■■ 
Ala , 
Mi's  s  o 

T0Tl~L-(s\E, 
_area_)  _ 
Ark," 
La„ 
Okla, 

Texas 
N,Mex„ 

TOTAL  (S.W. 
area) 

UNITED 
STATES 


2/Revised, 


i4y 

~Il8  " 

110 

1,380 

2,040 

269 

193 

177 

1,139  ' 

1,590 

 7 

 3  _ 

 3  _ 

-  I78.  _ 

_  800 

,  424 

314 

290 

1,222 

1,752 

"^"28" 

10  ~ 

~10  ~ 

~  676" 

r  795" 

929 

506 

536 

753 

800 

88 

54 

56 

724 

890 

■  415 

209 

215 

754 

1,000 

_14 

_  .  6  _ 

_     6  _ 

-  352  _ 

_  325 

1,474 

785 

823 

746 

856 

~  ~12 

-        .  _  _ 

5  ~ 

~  3"70 

5 

2 

329 

350 

216 

112 

119 

486 

425 

621 

237 

299 

459" 

375 

8 

5 

5 

988:  . 

1,100 

863 

361 

428 

472 

400 

2,762 

1,460 

1,541 

742 

.  936. 

,  solid 

acreage  e 

"1951 

Average 

"~:T952  '•: 

~  1953"  ' 

._  2/_ 

1943-52 

2/      '  : 

~",    •     ~Th  o  us  and  p  o  und 3 

1,990 

202,623 

240,720 

218,900 

1,530 

300,811 

306,870 

270,810 

_  600 

_  §Jl098  _ 

_  I»400  _ 

_  I'S°2.  _ 

1,695 

508,532 , 

549,990 

491,510 

780 

~17,F17 

~  7, SOU  "'  ~ 

990 

682,830  ' 

404,800 

530^640 

975 

62,142 

48,060 

54,600 

.  ,930 

302,551 

209,000 

199,950 

_  400 

_  4,930  _ 

_  1,£50 

_  2,400  _ 

966 

_  1 

,070,064 

671,710 

795,390 

~  3  25 

"  4,335  ~ 

~  1,850 

~  1,525  ~ 

1,720 

700 

960 

104,340 

47,600 

114,240 

600 

282,6  3  5 

88,875 

179,400 

1,250 

8,239 

5,500 

6,250 

704 

401,270 

144,525 

301,515 

.1,031 

..  1, 

979,865 

li 

366,225  1, 

588,415 
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UNIT  ED 

Crop  Report 

as  of 


State 


Maine 
Hew  York 
Michigan  

^otaljyC 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

2ajjhi.ngt.on__ 

iTotal^.J^ 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah. 

JSotal^sijs. 

California,* 
Large  Lima 
Baby  Lima 
Other 


STATES  DEPA.R  T  M  ENT  OF  A  G  R  I  C  U  LT'J  R  F 

AGRICULTURAL  r.ARKETIITC  SERVICE               Washington,  D. 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July.  $.../x95k  _ 

BEANS',  DRY'"EDIBLE  1/  " 

.  1  _  „Y.ield_per_:i.cre  j_   Ero.ductio.n__  

#  _Har^e^,tg,d_.  :    For    i  ■  .  '  :  Indi-,:  :  _  Indi- 

.  1953  :ha^fst:  SKS  :  1953  ;  cated:^af^  1953  :  cated 

jx&i~&i  zr±>j'*j.25k  -sJL-irl _  _ 


_Aoreage_ 


15^_.:i9I3ZCL.  __,  .  .1  19J&_  „ 


Thousand  acres 


7 

135 
428 

 6^3_ 

6? 
21 

139 

83 

_  i 

 318„ 

286 
140 
12 

 2_ 

 4__2 


132 

171 

HI 
68 
10 

150 
61 

J% 
212 
224 
50 
8 

_  8 

290 


6 

145 

£01 

78 
15 
165 
66 


Poui.ds 
909  .  1,100 
.1,036  1,150 
1  896  ._  1,050 

-  222  _  1,077 
1.850 


960 
1*150 

^  592 
1»  700 
1*650 


1,350 


1,516 

1,396  1,750 

1,7.12  1,900 

1,365  1,550 
J&  _  1,444  __  1,800  _  l,20r 

I6i  _  I, i54  lf802  _  1,202 

233        724  1,015  570 

36        283  3  00  750 

9        505  525  600 

ua  -  -  iOQ  _  _  i5o  _  _  £oa 

291  -  -  i82  _  _  868  „  _  595 


1,800  2,368 


Thousand  bags  2/ 

63  99'  '  & 
1,416  1,518  -1,668 
it,  192  __3._.9Q6_  .A.225. 
5, 690 

1,014.  1,258 
262  175 
2,850 
.  946 
414 


6^0  0l_ 

■  248 
2C970 
891 
.  -729_ 
4,891  -5j>l3-  Jbjti* 
2,007    2,274  1,328 
384      1  50  270 
62        42   .     .  54 

_  J&  _  J  J2  28 

2,i0I'-.2J.5l8_  .^.73.0 


1,125 
-  Hi 


81 

69 
186 


68 
36 


73 
40 


10212 


1,521  1,857  1,900 
1,552     is950  1,800 

iher  186_  _  172  „  J21L  _  Ic20l  _  1,^72  _  1.Z5A 

1JA2  _  itj6j  _  t_,z_6£  -  i*,il6  ,4^.4lo_  Jj^J_5 
-.1,032  _  1,296  _  1,182.  _125600  18JL114_  18..620 


*3  Oil 


_Total_ California  _3__6_ 

Snited^Siaiei  lj_725_  1,228  _  1,-£81 

1/ Includes  beans  grown  for  seed0 
2/Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)0 


1 , 061 

2.  243 


1,263  1,387 

702  720 

2^.465_  J>J>?& 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  1/ 


State 


 Acreage. 

_  ^Karvejsted^  _  For 
Average  ;  :  harvest 


 :  Yield  per  acre  ±  Production  

Indi-  s  :  tlndi.* 

cated  s  *I*?;a?®    !  1953  seated 


;  Average  .  1Qt~ 
'  1943-52'  y:?J) 


Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  bass 

2/ 

Minn. 

4 

4 

5 

957 

1,150 

1,100 

39 

46 

55 

N,Dak- 

9  ' 

5 

7 

1,024 

1,400 

1,200 

100 

70 

84 

Mo'gt, 

20 

6 

4 

1,217 

1.120 

1,300 

230 

67 

.52 

Idaho 

128  • 

90 

1C4 

1,300 

1,275 

1,300 

1,668 

1,148 

1,352 

wyo,- 

3  '  . 

6  • 

4 

1,256 

le6oo 

1,300 

43 

96 

52 

Colo. 

16 

6  • 

6 

913 

1,100 

750 

146 

66 

45 

VJasho 

221 

125 

146 

1,261 

10300 

1,350 

2.837 

1,625 

1,971 

Or  eg.. 

26  • 

14  ' 

11 

1,115 
_  J/1  v  112 

l.ioo 

850 

299 

154 

94 

Calif  e_ 

_  _6  

n 

1 

-  iuOjQ  _ 

.1/15.8  m 

 ZfiL 

 £8 

443 

'_262 

§95 

-  _  l, i38 

_  1, 272  _ 

_1*22P_ 

At  519  _ 

_3.J-i0_ 

.  -3*723 

l/ln  principal  commercial  producing  States-,    Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry,    ,2/Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned),    3./s*lorfc~'tilD9  average. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT            '  '  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE             Washington,;  d.  c, 
as  o.f  CROP*  REPORTING  BOARD  .  July.9 , -1.9.54  

July  1..  •  »   .  .  (   £M.£*IL.MSo$*) 

•  FLAXSEED 


 4 create.'  u  _  JL  i... Yield  per  acre  -  I  :  Production  ■_ 

_    .  Harvested    j    For    ja  •  i  Indi-  :  :  1  .  V  Xndi*> 

Average  f,  LI  ~  s harvest  ivIJ^fS!    1953  'heated  ;Aye?a£e  ;    1953     :  cated 

IH^kL  I 1  _  X  I954_  iX!45"f 2JL  1  1954_  i.^^2-:-;-,--,  -  1  -19-54-  _ 

Thousand , acr es  ■  Bushels  Thousand  bushels. 

7        •  -  .2  ' .'  '    2       "  7,4      10.0  6,0         '  50         '  '  20  12 


Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thoi 

isand  bushels 

Miehr 

■  7 . 

.2 

' .":  2 

.v  "  7,4 

10.0 

6,0 

'  50 

.  20 

12 

fib  C 

12 

7 

o 

; '  88 

62 

Mirnu 

1,251 

10090 

992 

10,0 

'     8C5  1 

■  10.0 

12; 600 

9„265  ; 

9,920 

I  owa  ♦ 

100 

25 

24 

12,7 

9,5  . 

lOoO 

1,239 

238  = 

240 

1,559 

2,367 

3,266 

8,0 

8.0 

805 

'  12  s  636 

18,936 

27,761 

S,Dak, 

521  • 

.  -696  - 

•  -912 

9*0 

9.0 

'  .  10 c0 

4,680- 

6,264  ■ 

9,120 

Kans© 

87 

5 

5 

602 

:  405 

6«5: 

550 

22 

32 

Tex., 

119 

124 

105 

7,1 

7C0 

5,5 

.819 

•  ...  868  • 

578 

Monte 

159  , 

40 

155 

7,1 

905 

9,0 

1,104 

:  380 

1.395 

Ariz  a 

19  • 

3 

2'5„0 

33o0 

469 

99 

_Calif. 

 133 

24_ 

_j    38 _ 

.  _30.5  £ 

_  acj)_ 

_2J720;_ 

■J<  732_ 

„  1,140. 

U.S. 

3,996  • 

4,380 

5,507 

•9,3 

'  804 

9.1' 

37,232 

•'36,813 

50,359 

' TOBACCO 


Acreage 

_  Xield.  per  aerf 

1  •  \ 

Production 

:         Harvested  : 

For~~  : 

Indi-  " 

Average 
1943-52 

•  t 

Indi-  . 

State 

:  Aver age: 
: 1943-52: 

1953  ; 

harvest  .-^erage. 
1954     j  19.43-52. 

1953  ; 

cated 
1954_  _ 

:    1953  : 

.  •  * 

cated 
1954  . 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Mass* 

6,980 

6,400 

6,800 

1,542  ' 

1,783 

1,661 

10,776 

11 , 409 

11? 2 97 

Conn, 

18,140 

16 , 000 

17 , 100 

.1,376 

1,589  ' 

1,518 

24,909 

25,418 

25 , 950 

HoY0 

.  550 

100 

 j 

: 1,328 

1,250 

729 

125 

33,600 

24,300 

26,300:. 

%476 

1,432 

1*452 

-  49,652 

■'  34,794 

38,180 

Ohio 

20,190 

17,500 

17,000 

1,235 

1,373 

1,300 

24,873 

.  24,030. 

22,100 

fnd. 

10,360 

9,300 

9,300. 

1,270 

1,400" 

.1,350 

13,182 

'  13,020 

12,555 

Wis* 

20,990 

14,100 

15,300. 

1,470  • 

1,404 

-1,457 

;  30,874 

19,803 

22,295 

Minn . 

480 

200 

200 

1,280 

1,100 

1,300 

611 

220 

260 

Mo, 

5,630 

4,400 

4,200. 

,1,064  • 

'  '  940 

1,100 

5,975 

4,136 

4,620 

Kans., 

210 

100 

100 

ls036 

1,100 

1,100 

218 

110 

110 

Md. 

46,240 

45,000 

46,000 

765 

825 

750 

35,952 

37,125 

34,500 

Y:a. 

129,840 

128 , 200 

129,400' 

1,197 

1,136 

1,194 

155,417 

145,6-50  . 

154,520 

W,Va. 

3,100 

3,100 

2,900 

1,202. 

1,465 

1,400 

3,728 

4;  542 

4,060 

h ,  C , 

700,470 

685,400 

696,800 

1,176 

1,244 

1,238 

825,243 

852 , 825 

862 , 740 

SUC« 

121,000 

122,000 

124,000 

1>204 

1,415 

1,150 

146,259 

172,630' 

142,600 

Ga, 

97,740 

104,100 

106,000 

1,096 

1,267 

1,101 

107,716 

131,860 

116,700 

Fla. 

22 , 830 

24,500 

25,100 

1,026 

1,067  ■ 

1,148 

■  23,626 

26 , 132  . 

28,807 

Ky, 

365.610 

325 , 300 

305,300 

1,184 

1,301 

•1,329 

.432,733 

423 , 320 

405,644 

Tenn. 

112,070 

103,400 

99,200 

1,250 

1,250 

.1,352 

140,382 

129,253 

134,165 

Ala, 

410 

600 

600 

902 

1,085 

1,050 

374 

651 

630 

La  j 

365 

1/250 

1/250 

.  573 

670 

760 

203 

168 

190 

o,s._  1 

illfi.SlO  1,634^.200. 

.1*631.800 

_1|183_ 

_1jl259_ 

_1,23_9  .2,033 ,432. 

_2J.067^221_2^21J923_ 

1/  Aoanded  to  hundred  acres  for  inclusion  in  United  States  total. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
...July..!._:1954... 


MMIlMIr  


;&RI CULTURAL  MEETING  SERVICE 
CROP  REPORT!  NG  BOARD 

APPLES ,  '  'coEeO  IAL  CROP  £/ 


Washington,  D.  C. , 
July.  9,  1954 
3:00  P.M.  '(E.D.T.l 


Area  and  State 

Production  2/ 

mm    mm    mm     mm    —>    ■mm    mm    mm  '  mm    mm  — 

Average  1 943^5 2 

J  _195£  _ 

_  _:.  _  _1953 

_s„I.^dicated_1954  _  m 

Eastern  States: 

North  Atlantic: 

Thousand  "bushels" 

■ 

Maine  • 

891 

con 

X  i  J.UC 

875 

Hew  Hampshire 

854 

■■  1,110 

896 

Vermont 

760.'" 

643 

1,015 

805 

Massachusetts' 

•2,387.' 

1,224 

2,888 

•  2,.452 

Rhode  Island. 

.186 

.  102 

230 

179 

Connecticut 

1,168 

973 

1,414 

1,615  , 

New  York 

14,009 

11,395 

-  13,120 

14,555 

New  J  er  sey          ,  • . 

2.380 

1,911 

2, 220 

2,550 

Pennsylvania' 

6,074  '.' 

•  -4;590 

4,100 

5,320 

Total  North  Atlant.ic_ 

28.710 

mm    mm  —    -~ °—  •  — mm    —  — 

27  ,_264 

29 j 347 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

378  " 

186 

270 

214 

Maryland 

1,177 

1,192 

848 

1,359 

Virginia 

.  8,897 

9,577 

6,417 

10,375 

West  Virginia 

3,558 

3,770 
_  .2  ,£53  _ 

3,176 

4,300 

_  North  Carol iija  

 1,172 

 873 

 5,100  

Total  South  Atlantic _ 

 15,183  

_16,778  _ 

 11,584 

 18,347   . 

_To  t  al_Ea  s_fcern_SjiaJbe<s 

_  43,893   

38,792 

 38,848 

 147,694   

Central  States: 
North  Central:- 


Ohio 

3,060 

3  $  1 

2,620 

3,000 

I ndiana 

1,350 

1,069 

1,178 

1,290, 

Illinois 

3,088 

2,184 

2,542 

2,840  ' 

M  ich  igan 

:  6,698 

.5,508 

8,200 

5,750  . 

Wisconsin 

.  1,026 

1,238 

1,008 

1,000 

Minnesota 

183 

182 

240 

190' 

I  owa 

163 

214 

205 

212 

Missouri 

1,155 

799 

800 

1,088 

Nebraska 

74 

72 

65 

64 

Kansas 

377 

207 

174 

218 

Total  North  Central 

17,174 

13,964 

17,032 

J.5,652 

South  Central: 

Kentucky 

315  : 

308 

281 

381 

Tennessee 

374 

380 

342 

500 

Arkansas 

•  514 

270 

124 

403 

Total  South  Central 

1,203  _ 

95.§  _ 

747 

1,284 

Total  Central  S£ates 

18,37.2  _ 

14,922 

17,779 

16,936 

Western  States: 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


161 
1,585 
1,346 
667 
445 
28 , 232 
2,774 
3.324 


100 
1 , 559 
1,320 
693 
325 
22,780 
2,700 
9,200 


54 
1,344 
840 
103 
319 
24,350 
2,040 
7.200 


120 
1,250 
1,420 
684 
380 
22,500 
2,565 
8.450 


Total  Western  States  43,532   38 ,777  36,250   37,369   

_Total_35  States  2Qj?,302   Z  ^32,489  ZZ.Z  _ 93 ,877    101,909   

^Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the 
commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State. 

2/Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
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U  N  I  TE  D  S  T.A  TES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  AGRlClJLTirRAL  MAEKBTING'  SERVICE                Washington,  D.  c. , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  2S&gL  9*..  .1954  

Jtily.l    lg54   .  MM-AilJ. 

PEARS 


State 

':       .  Average 
'*:        1943-52  ' 

• 

1952 

°  1953 

• 

;  Indicated 
•  1954 

Thousand  bushels 

Mass. 

39 

32 

.  .  45 

31 

Conn.  : 

45 

49 

50 

38  . 

556 

396 

462 

313 

Fa. 

186 

'   ,  151 

180 

Ohio 

198 

: : ' .  162 

145 

150 

Ind. 

.  Ill 

81 

70 

78 

111. 

246 

152 

226 

233 

Mich.  ' 

693 

."   1 , 036 

1,260 

747 

Mo. 

.157 

,  120 

99 

140 

Kans.    ■  • 

74 

49 

34 

82 

7a. 

138 

137 

74 

127 

W.Va.  ' 

56 

63 

36 

62 

IT.  C. 

158 

172 

134 

130  . 

S.C. 

72 

36 

59 

48 

Ga. 

.269 

.  221 

225 

192 

Ela. 

'  '  129 

110 

..."  87 

76. 

Rr. 

92 

•  ,    .  93 

82 

93 

Tenn. 

'..  .  ,''114 

118 

105 

140 

Ala. 

181 

99 

117 

130 

Miss. 

"  214 

'  162 

189 

136 

Ark. 

130 

56 

102 

71 

La. 

,  145 

110 

110 

89 

Ckla. 

116 

40 

129 

47 

Texas 

'  291 

106 

•  ,  325 

120 

Idaho 

59 

72 

.  52 

58 

Colorado'  • 

'  192 

208 

150 

212 

Utah 

180 

276 

84 

247 

wasn. ,  all 

6,733 

,.  4,944 

•   ,-.  6,470 

5,460 

Bartlett 

,  '.4,962 

3,600 

■  4,680 

4,000 

Other 

1,771 

1,344 

.1,790 

1,460 

Oregon,  all 

5,164 

'5,618 

5,925 

3,108 

Bartlett 

.  2,049 

2,230 

2,367 

1,056 

Other 

.3  ,,115 

■  '.  3,388 

3,558 

2,052 

Calif. ,  all 

.  13,668 

16,043 

'12,084 

16,293 

Bartlett 

12,022 

14,543 

10,251 

14, 376 

Other  • 

1,646 

1,500 

1,833 

1,917 

U.S. 

2/30,466 

30,947 

29,081 

28,831 

1/Eor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production- includes  some  quantities  unharveste<? 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/U.S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Hew  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  NewMexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  for  1943.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued 
beginning  with  the  1944  crop. 
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UNITED 

STATES 

DEPARTM  ENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report 

'    AGRI CUL  JURAL  MABKET IKG-  SERVI CE  ■  ■•  - 

Washington,  D.  C,  , 

as  of 

CROP 

REPORT! NG  BOARD 

July  9,  1954 

July  1,  1954 

3:00  P.M.  (EeD.T.) 

* 

MlltlHIIIIlllllllllllHMMIltlll  til  MUM  mi  IIIMIflMH 

PEACHES 

• 
* 

Production  l/ 

State  • 

Average 

:  Indicated 

- 

« 

1943-5^ 

1952 

!  1953 

:  1954 

St 
lie 

Thousand  "bushels 

9 

6 

15 

7 

f! 
n 

Mass. 

56 

55 

88 

65 

:■. 
U 

P..  I. 

13 

17 

24 

17 

15 

Conn. 

126 

141 

160 

146 

HI 

N.Y, 

1,218 

1,311 

1,247 

1,032 

'f 

Hi 

H.J. 

1,568 

1,363 

1,886 

1,860 

li 

Pa. 

2,122 

2,280 

2,080 

2,340  . 

Hi 

;,'t 
Hi 

Ohio 

882 

836 

840 

1,017 

Ind. 

481 

472 

434 

460 

So 

Ill, 

1,626 

1,387 

1,080 

1,155 

St 

Mich. 

3 , 622 

3,397 

2,870 

2,333  . 

li 
ji 

Mo,-,. 

548 

675 

342 

600 

Kans. 

99 

132 

52 

158 

Ol 

Del. 

198 

99 

141 

124 

Ci 

Md. 

471 

455 

379 

468- 

Va. 

1,431 

1,751 

1,240 

1,200 

Vf.Va. 

522 

574 

454 

612 

IT.  C. 

1,649 

1,648 

1,180 

960 

h 

S.Co 

3,279 

3,286 

3,536 

3,550 

Ga. 

3,433 

2,496 

3,312 

3,000 

t: 

Pla. 

50 

18 

18 

12 

Pi 
1 

in 

Ky. 

464 

497 

280 

338 

Tenn. 

488 

450 

243 

340 

Ala. 

741 

585 

1,000 

1,130 

- 

Miss, 

552 

432 

608 

292 

Ark. 

1,782 

1,539 

1,836 

1,025 

La. 

148 

c  c 

DO 

179 

62 

Okla, 

382 

247 

402 

70 

H 

Texas 

1,027 

346 

1,183 

180 

Idaho 

302 

360 

196 

280 

Colo. 

1,817 

2,053 

1,312 

2,024 

C 

H.Mex. 

192 

336 

40 

240 

Utah 

681 

648 

398 

552 

Wash . 

1,913 

1,624 

1,670 

916 

K 

Or  eg. 

572 

600 

496 

320 

Calif.,  all 

32,119 

30,378 

33,252 

33,836 

- 

Clingstone  2j 

20,723 

19,127 

22,626 

21,377 

- 

•  •■  Freestone 

11,397 

11,251 

10,626 

12,459 

fl 

U.S.' 

3/65,596 

62,560 

64,473 

62,721 

• 

i/For  some  States  in 

certain  years,  production  includes  some 

quantities  unharvested 

A 

on  account  of  economic 

conditions. 

2/Mainly  for  canning. 

- 

3/U,  S<  average  includes  estimated  production  for 

Iov/a,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  and 

- 

Nevada  for  1943.    Estimates  of  production  in  those 

States  v/ere 

discontinued  beginning 

with  the  1944  crop. 
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U  NIT  E  D   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG  R ICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT.                   AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING:SERVICE                 Washington,  D.  c, 
as  of,  CROP  '  R  E'P  6  RT  ING  BOARD  BS3?.StiS5! ...........  


July.l..J254. 


GRAPES 

"  "Tfoductioli  ~YT_ 
1952 


State 


"Average' 
1943-52 


1953 


Indicated" 
1954 


New  York 

New  Jersey- 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

California,  all 

Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
Raisins  2/ 
Not  dried 
tjnTted  "States  ~ 


56,120 
1,540 
17,080 
13,090 
1,510 
2,440 
30, 940 
2,520 
4, 070 
1,570 
1,305 
1,020 
3.S30 
1,220 
1,960 
9,500 
1,450 
21,400 
1,440 
2,775,900 
593,500 
595,500 
1,586,900 
262,680 
536,200 
372",  951",  0~90~ 


62,300 
1,000 
18,000 
13,700 
.,1.100 
1,800 
39,600 
2.,  000 
3,600 
800 
lilOO 
-.900 
2,700 
1,200 
1,900 
8,500 
2,800 
33,100 
1,300 
2,967,000 
656,000 
657,000 
1,654,000 
287,800 
503,000 


•  67,200 
1,100 
17,000 
16,500 
700 
2, 200 
49,  500 
2, 200 
2,700 
600 
900 
600 
2, 500 
1,200 
1,600 
3,  000 
4,100 
46,100 
1,300 
2,475, 000 
523, 000 
445, 000 
1,507,000 
231, 000 
v583,  000 

~276S6To~oti 


65,800 
1,100 
19,400 
15; 600 
700 
2,000 
35,000 
2,000 
3,000 
600 
800 
600 
2,700 
1,460 
2,000 
6;700 
3,900 
39,000 
1,200 
2,499,000 
600,000 
589,000 
1,310,000 


|  1/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  condi* 
tiolis.    2/Dried  basis:  1  ton  of  raisins* equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes,  3/U,  S.  average  includes  estimated 
production  for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Bland,  Connecticut,  .  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  for  1943.  Estimates  of  production 
in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning  with  the  1944  crop. 


Crop  and  State 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 
TZohd'iflbff'  Jul  v_  ZZZZZZZZ  ZZZ  ~~  Z  -  Z  Z  ^S^^1^1  ~  *7 


Average 
1943-52 


1953 


1954 


Fere  ent" 


Average 
1943-52 


1953 


"To"n  T 


T  Indicated"* 
:    r 1954 


FIGS: 

California:  *, 

Dried  ,                                      2/31,980  2/24,300 

Notdried                       .82  76                 82            >~15,000  "10,000 
OLIVES: 

California  57       .           50                 62            •   47,300  30,000 
ALMONDS: 

California  —  '  —  —  36,370  38,600  48,300 
WALNUTS: 

California  «                 —               65,360            53,000  68,000 

Oregon  —                 7,410             4,400  8,-400 

r  ~  ?  sparer  1 1  ~  1 1 1 1 1 1 3i  1 1  III     1 II 1 1*- 1 1 1 1 172»IT?  1 1  zjz  ^?°rr  I Z  I6r4P. 

F1LBERTS: 

Oregon  —  —  —  6,940  4,300  8,000 

Washington  —  —  —  996  660  850 

E 1 1  CtaieE  1 1  "*  1 1 II  ""1 1*1 1 II 1 1 1*1  1 1  ~  I  Z~Z  II 1 1 1 1111$     III  I8I82°I 

AVOCADOS: 

California  3/53  53  51  19,750  22,200 

Florida  "  57  51  59  4,630  1CL600 

f  ~  2  Staler  Zz.  1 1 1 1 1 1'Z  1 1 1 1  I'll  III  Z^'I^Z  1 1  Z?S§PS  1 1 1 1 1"I* 

1/For^some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  >,|  *  con- 
ditions.  In  1953,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  Filberts,  Oregon,  100,  '  • 
2/Dry  basis,  „ 

3/Short-time  average,  i 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
C  R  6  P  RE  porting  eoard 


Washington,  D.  C. , 

Jufe..?.,..l^.  _ 


CROP. 


AMD 


CITRUS  FRUITS 
Production  1/ 
Average: 


 STATE t'Ja&l&$XL         .  3-  i9?- 

Thousand  bo:ces 


ORANGES: 

California,  all  ' 

Navels  and  Misc«  2/ 

Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Temples 

Other  Early  and  Midseason 

Valencias 
Texas,  all  : 

Early  and  Midseason  2j 

Valencias 
Arizona,  all  .  \.  ■ 

Navels  and  Misc0  2/ , 

Valencias  .  . 

Louisiana  2/ 
J?_States  [j/ 


5    Condition  July  1 

 *  (Now  Crop}.  l/_ 

Iridic  ,7Average :  _  oc; ~ 

Percent 


195)4 


1*6,265 

16, 8ia 

29,i>2li 
55,o8o 
II  92k 
29,231 
25^110 
3,366 
2,12,5 
1,21*1 
1,000 
510 

m 

300 


Total  Early  and  Midseasbn""57  U937^i 


Total-  -Valencias 
TANGERINES: 


56,261* 


38,1*10 
12,600 
25,810 
78,600 
1,700 
1*2,100 
3U5600 
300 
200 
100 
730 
350 
'  3o0 
50 


1.6,030  32,300  79 

16,630  lj4,lt00  77 

29,1*00  17,900  80 

72,200  191,000  70 

1,700  2,200  — 


1.1.0,600  1*8,000 
29,900  ;  1*0,800 
1,000 


?00 
300 
900 
1|.00 
500 
50 


71 

69 

900  58 
675  3/1*9 
225  Vhl 
1,100  ~  71 


550 

550 

ICO 


3/66 


io^oid^ 


>7,ooo 
61,090 


60,0H0" 
60.,  100 


J/6? 

63 
— 75" 


';657925 
#,1*75 


72 

77 
70 
73 

73. 

72. 

57' 

57 

56 

79 

76 

Oo 

ky 


Florida 

J*i?oo_ 

'jo 

Ajl  oranges  and  tangerines. 

5  States  1*/ 

110,350  122,590  125,030 

130,600_ 

^GRAPEFRUI^T:    '      ~  """.•..7-. 

"nYorYday  all  * 

29,820 

36,000 

32,500 

1*2,000:" 

'  70' 

1 :  Seedless 

'  13,1*90 

17,700 

17,100 

22,000  : 

66 

"71 

Other  •    ..      ,          : ' 

16,330 

18,300 

15,1*00 

20,000 

•61" 

69" 

Texas,  all 

15,31*2 

'200 

1*00 

1,200 

h9 

h6 

Arizona,  all 

3,220 

2,li:.0 

3,000 

2,  800 

73 

30 

75 

California,  .all 

2,86)4 

2,160 

2,1*60 
830 

2,220 

81 

...  ..    Desert  Valleys 

1,103 

630 

910 

81 

85 

Other 

1jL61 

1,530 

.  h&Q. 

3,310 

80 

72 

^States  •  4/" 

_5l,2l|6 

J*0,5p0 

-38,3.60 

1*8,220  " 

62 

MMNST  *"""..""•.                   ~  " 

California  1*/ 

12,722 

12,800 

12,590 

15, 800 

76 

76 

LIMES:: 

20.6 

■  Florida  hj 

■  260 

320 

■  :-  37Q 

71  . 

71 

July  1  forecast  of  1951*  crop 

Florida  liraes 

.  )*20 

33 
82 

81*. 
73 

'75 

72 
63 
67 
70 
82 
81 
83 
63 
79" 


■68 


60 
66 
55 
60 
81 
82 
31 
33 
'63 


7  V 
71* 


l/Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shewn  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the  • 
following  year.  -In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.  1  to  Joe.  31  of  the  follow- 
ing year.    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  sur-cer>  except  for 
Florida  limes*  liarvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1»    For  some  States  in  certain  years* 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity*  unharvested,  and/or  not  utilized  on 
account  of  economic  conditions.    2/lnoludes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.    D/SLort-tiuc  average. 
4/Net  content  of  box  varies*    In  Calif,  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb> 
and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert.  Valleys;  68  lb-  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in 
Florida  and  other  States,  oranges',  including  -tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  00  lb.;  California 
lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb.  5/In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous. 
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UN) TED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  aGRI  Clil/TUBi-L  i-IARKLTIl.G-  SKRTJ.CS  Washington ,  D .  c„ 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


July  9*  . 195.4  

3^0.0.  P.i4...-tEJ>j:U 


APRICOTS,  PLUMS.  Alffi  HtUNES^ 


Crop  and  State 


Production 


Average  :      ig52         :  g  !  Indicated 

1943-52  5  :         _1™     _  1  _  195A-  _ 


Tons 
Fresh  Basis 

APRICOTS: 

California  196,500  158,000 

Washington  ".     18,320  13,800 

_  Utah    „  _  5,720   5^000.. 

 3  states  .   220,540   176^ 8 00_. 

PLUMS: 


Michiga'n 
California 
PRUNES: 
Idaho 

.Washington,  all 

Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washington 
Oregon,  all 

Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 

California 


5 , 310 
79,700 

22,240 
21,380 
15,990 
5,390 
67,570 
14,060 
53.510 


7,800 
53,000 

2/23,800 
16,900 
13.200 
3^700 
45,100 
11,600 
33,500 
Dry  Jja.sis 


230,000 
12,200 

 800. 

._243_*000_ 

6,400 
2/86,000 

2/19,500 
21,700 
18,400 
3,300 

. 2/48 5 400 
2/14,400 
"  34,000 


178,900  _ 


146^000 


152,000 
9,400 

_5,200  

166^,600_  I 

6,000 
71,000 

15,000 
12,700 
10,500 

2,200  . 
30,600 

1,600 
29,000 

175,000 


135^C00_ 

l/For  some  States  in  certain' years,  production  inclurios  soi?.c  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  eoonomio  conditions.    In  1552  and  1953,  estioates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons): 
1952-Aprioots,  Utah,  400$  Plums,  Michigan,  390;  Prunes,  Idaho,  900$  Western  Oregon,  l,600f  1953- 
Prunes,  Eastern  Washington*  ls600;  Western  Washington,  550;  We stern  Oregon,  3,400. 
.   "2/lncludes  excess  oullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):    1952-Prunes,  Ioaho,  400;  1953-PlumSi 
CalTfornia,  7^000;  Prunes,  Idaho,  800;  Eastern    Oregon, ^ECO*  .  .       -  ■ 

3/ln  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2g  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried* 

CHERRIES 


Production 


-17 


Sweet  varieties  :  Sour  varieties 


State 

:Avera^.e*  T  qro 

1953  ; 

Indicated  '.Average' 

1952 

1953  ; 

Indicated 

_  195^  

11943-52: 

 1954   

Tons 

Tons 

2,990  3,500 

3,200 

4,300 

17,740 

19,100 

21,600 

23,400 

Pa. 

1.160  1,400 

500 

900 

6 , 770 

9,900 

6,200 

8,300 

Ohio 

382  510 

370 

410 

1,879 

2,200 

1,230 

1,400 

Mich, 

5,210  9,400 

9,100 

8,000 

56,450  2/67,500 

76,500 

49,000 

Wi_sc  

12__900_ 

_1 1,000 

_  18j.50.0_ 

 14,000   

-5  -Great  Lakes 

_ States  _ 

_  9,742  14^81 0_ 

_13,170 

_  _13__,Aio_ 

95^739. 

109,700 

_124J.030_ 

96,100  

•Mont, 

757    1 , 980 

'  "  2,020 

2,390 

309 

'340 

180 

310 

Idaho 

2,914' ,2/45000 

1,380 

3,020 

557 

.730 

450 

670 

.Colo,--  ; 

535  1,020 

130 

1,050 

3,065 

1,050 

750  ' 

'•-  1,610 

Utah 

3,564  5,200 

1,150 

4.000 

2,440 

2,700 

1 , 150 ■ 

2,700 

Wash., 

24,120  16,200 

21,650 

19,500 

3,400 

1,000 

2,350 

2,500 

Or  eg; 

20,630  17 , 100 

25,500 

16,000 

2,440 

2,600 

3,100 

2,400 

Calif, 

30,180  39j500 

27 , 000 

•21_,000 

7  Western 

— S_tat.es 

_£2,700  85,000 

-78,830 

_  £6^960j 

12:211_ 

8P420 

7-980 

10 , 1 90 

12_States 

_92,442  99_,810_ 

-92,000 

118,120 

_132A0I0„ 

106,290 

l/For  sore  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sorre  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.    In  1952,  estimates  .of  suoh  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  Michigan 
Sweet,  300;  Idaho  Sweet,  750;  ...xchigan  Sour,  5,000;  Utah  Sour,  400. 

2/lnoludes  exoesa  oullage  of  harvested  fruit^tons );     Idaho  Sweet,  100;  Michigan  Sour,2»0<00. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ■  ,. 

CROP  REPORT  AGRICULTURAL  I-sARKETING  SERVICE  Washington ,  D .  c . , 

.   as  of  ;•:  CROP  REPORTING   BOARD  July.  2,  19J4 

„..;...iuiy...ll..  19.51-  3:00  p.m. ...{b.DjT..). 


SUGAR  3EETS 


State 


 Acreage  J.  Yield_per_acre  _:   _  Production. 


 Harvested_  :  For      :  :  :  Indi-  :  :  :  Indi- 

Average:  -    _  : harvest: Average:  1953  :  cated  : Average  :    1953    :  cated 
19i0a58'i-,  _  _  ±  i9i^L  ilS^lnS^i  :_  19i4_:1943-52  j.  :  19.54  


Acres 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short 

tons 

Ohio 

17,600 

13,800 

17,000 

68,000 

9.7 

1209 

10,5 

172 

178 

178 

Micho 

67,600 

','8,300 

8.9 

11.8 

11.0 

606 

570 

748 

Wis. 

11,300 
40,600 

8,900 

13,000 

9.7 

9c4 

10.0 

109 

84 

130 

Minn. 

63,300 

69,000 

9,9 

10.5 

11.0 

400 

670 

759 

N.Dak. 

19,900 

3/!,800 

37,000 

10,2 

9,5 

11.5 

201 

330 

426 

S.Dak, 

4,  900 

4,700 

58000 

1084 

8o3 

12,0 

39 

60 

Nebr0 

53s6oo 

51,700 

62,000 

1207 

15c3 

12.0 

677 

789 

744 

Kans  , 

5,800 

4,900 

7,000 

9,9 

6,1 

9.0 

57 

30 

63 

Mont, 

61,100 

43,600 

54,000 

11  c7 

13.4 

12.5 

709 

586 

675 

Idaho 

66,600 

7%200 

86; 000 

16o7 

19,4 

19.0 

1,120 

1,459 

1,634 

Wyo, 

31,600 

33,900 

38,000 

1202 

14.9 

11.0 

387 

504 

418 

Colo, 

132,600 

115, 500 
26,800 

122,000 

l40l 

1609 

12.5 

1,864 

1,956 

1,525 

Utah 

32,800 

33,000 

14,4 

16*2 

15.0 

473 

435 

495 

Wash, 

15,500 

31 1  200 

34,  000 

20,6 

23.2 

21,0 

324 

723 

714 

Or  eg. 

16,900 

16,800 

17,000 

19,1 

23  o0 

22.0 

324 

387 

374 

Calif.  1/131, 500  167/400  211,000 

17,5 

19o6 

19.0 

2,334 

3,289 

4,009 

Other 

_S tates  _6A3.00^ 

.  . _3 J300.. 

,  _6j.ooo_ 

_1Q.2  _ 

11.8.2- 

_  _7I  _  . 

 55  _ 

 62 

U.S. 

7l6j.l00  745A100  879^.000 

12.7 

16.2 

1^8 

9,872 

12,084 

12  >  012 

1/Relates  to 

year  of 

harvest  a 

Beginning  1952 

,  includes  some 

acreage 

carried  c 

to  the  following  spring. 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AMD  SEED 


State 


 Acre.age__ 

-  -.Hary.e.i.tG.d_ 

Average : 


_  i  Yield,  ^er  acr_e_  J.  


I9ii3=52:_1^5l  x  jCZZ^X  1  -  '-^1 

Thousand,  acres  Short  tons  Thousand  short  tons 


Indi- 
cated 


Average 
1943*52 


1953 


Indi-:  . 

cat  fid-  Averaefi 
1943-5? 


Production 
1953 


Indi- 
cated 
!9i4_ 


La. 

Fla._ 
Total 


?82,7     301        277         19o0     20.6  19,5 

J35.4  _  J*£  3SL,1  _  J30,i  _  2?^.6_  33u(L 

118.1  _  24£  _  _  3.16, 5  _  _20.2  _  22A1_  J1^2_ 


5,370      6,19?       •  5.^2 

1*088     _lJihO  1 J04 

6,458  _  _7^66l  6^06 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  AGRICU  LTU11AL  MARKETING  SERVICE  '             Washington ,  D .  c . , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J.uly...9> -.19.54.  

L*ateJ*..JS5k   3.s.Q.Q„P*E»...(EtjD.fTA) 


IIHOIKIPI.IIII. 


IIMKtMIIIIIMIMMMMIIMlll  I « > 


i  iiillnlllilllii 


1 1  H  M  H  H  1 1 1  •  1 1 1 1 1 1  H  1 1 H  •  1  H  1 1 1  M  M  I 


nun  HiiiiiiimiitiamHmiMM 


POTATOES  1/ 


GROUP     jt  ..Acr&age„  .  _ 

AND    •  ;       Harvested  .  t-'For 
STATE     rXv^rige;"*.~  7  Tharves- 


1  _  Yield  £er  acre_:_:  

:     ~".  ~"  T  ~:Indi«: 

,  Average.  tod.  Average 


Production 


1953 


cated 

19& 


Thousand 

acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

LA.TE  STATES* 

Mains 

•.  174 

136 

'.  147 

373 

370 

385 

62,995 

57,720 

56,  59,5 . 

New  Hampshire 

•■  5o7 

4.2 

3*4 

210 

ne'e* 
255 

250 

1,178 

1,071 

0>U 

TV   1 

Vermont 

1*1 

4.1 

3.  f 

1  O  O 

172 

190 

195 

1,243 

1  (9 

TOO 

722 

Massachusetts 

15*8 

A  n 
0,7 

o.3 

199 

^40  . 

2I4O 

2,935 

.  2,0oo 

1,992 

iihode  island 

boo 

4«  5 

UeO 

231 

285 

270 

1,310 

T      O  ftO 

l,2o2 

1,0  o0 

Connecticut 

li-UO 

9o6 

ft  0 

232 

280 

270 

3,032 

2,600 

0  ! 

^^403 

N^X©  ,  Tic  I  © 

60 

55 

283 

320  ,. 

330 

16,82U 

17,600 

16, 03O 

N9Ye, Upstate 

90 

51 

U5 

201 

260 

260 

16,11.81 

Pa„ 

110 

be 

189 

210 

210 

19,147 

13,020 

TO    t  On 

12jlo0 

¥.Va9 

23 

-1  r* 

JL5  _ 

14 

98 

-  90_  , 

95 

.2,251 

1,350 
110, o>o 

1,330 

9  Eastern 

,  50b;, 2 

370cl 

343^3 

264  .1 

_299^5_ 

T07c8~i277396" 

lUp,O0<c 

Ohio 

43 

24 

176 

200 

210 

6,737 

y  4,800 

4,6£i(J 

Indiana 

24*2 

12  0  5 

13a0 

171 

230 

3,713 

3,062 

2,990 

Illinois 

14*4 

5c5 

5o0 

91 

75 

85' 

1,226 

412 

425 

Michigan 

•  119 

49 

l4l 

-1  Or' 

185 

180 

2$9kU& 

10,730 

8,820 

T  T  •    • 

Wisconsin 

.  98 

61 

Co 
J<- 

lL|.6 

235 

210 

12,562 

14,335 

J.U,  7<-U 

Minnesota 

125 

70 

(7 

139 

loO 

170 

16,211 

12,480 

13,430 

Iowa 

19 

7 

D 

112 

90 

120 

2,008 

630 

(  1\j 

NoDakft 

130 

■94 

■  95  \ 

1^6 

16> 

185  , 

19,1|.84 

15,510 

17,575 

S*Dak»  

23*5 

~i  0  r' 
_J-£e5 

107 
14^.1 

_i5o_ 

150 

79A676 
9^592^ 

1,8/5 

1,650 

352©5 

lol.l 

T8JJV2 

-/•^    Tf-  T~ 

63,8jir 

61,150 

_  — 

5,040 

Nebr© 

2a 

~  2lj.  " 

loo 

"209':" 

210 

-«■  p  -^r-o* 
5*852 

Monte 

14J4 

100^> 

•  0  ft 

179 

215 

210  " 

2,4^8 

2.258 

2,058 

Idaho 

150 

153 

153 

261  . 

300 

290  ■ 

ia,u54 

u5,9ao 

44,370 

VJyoo 

i0o2 

6«1 

6.5 

190 

230 

180  • 

1^873: 

-1,403 

1, 170 

ColOo 

69 

54 

50 

269 

335 

250 

17,939 

18,090 

12,ij00 

N.Mex. 

,  ,6 

u6 

107 

125 

125 

251 

75 

or*  . 

75" 

Utah 

i5*i 

HuO 

13  o0 

206 

245  ' 

240 

3,066 

3,430 

3,120 

Nev0 

1.7 

lc7 

226 

320  ' 

310 

•  501 

544 

527 

T.T  _1 

Was  h0 

33 

28 

28 

330 

400 

405 

10,573 

11,200 

11,340 

Oreg. 

42 

37 

39 
44 

254 

320 

325 

11,622  " 

11,840 

12,67'5 

r  0 1  -i  p    i  / 
ba.LXIo  1/ 

40 

42 

"3).  A 
J4o 

J6U 

380 

13^759  ' 

li?,120 

16,  f  ^(J 

11  V/escern 

•  4u207 

""3b9„6"' 

26l0U 

~308';6 

296^1137079 

29  -LATE 

STATES 
INTERMEDIATE-'' 

%547„2  3,097o5  1£44*9 
STATES:""  ~ 

„  2l8o8 

2%5j20il5l_ 

^276^427^ 

OJ 

24^6 

22»7 

218 

265 

255 

10,698 

6,519 

5,788 

Del, 

3*5 

606 

5o7 

123 

269  , 

201 

.  447; 

1^775 

1,146 

Md«  • 

13.1 

6.6 

6el 

127 

132 

109 

1,591; 

871 

665 

Va0 

55 

•36 

31 

152 

175 

I48 

8,104 

6,300 

l5l479 

4,588 

Ky,  • 

■'•31 

17 

17 

91 

87 

87 

2^830 

1,479 

Mo.,.. 

22 

"11 

10*8 

108 

62  ' 

117 

-2,351 

682 

1,264 

Kans  0 

12.7 

^3*5 

3,7 

91 

38 

81 

lol56 

133 

30'0 

7  XWTERMEDa 
STATES 
"%  iATE~&:"  " 

INTERIiSD 


&9oh  -JJ&zlz  357*0  27il8l_  ^17,759  _  152230_ 
211.5  ._256^  ^.Jf^)^;  308,163  ^291,657_ 


U  N  I  T  ED   S  T  A  T  E  S  D  E  PART  MENT.OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Repqrt 

as  of  . 

July  lj_195k 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C, 

.J.uiy„2*;:i^li  

lrQO.?.K,..iE9DpTll) 


I  M  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  M  I 


IttllltllllMlltlltMIMIttllHIIII'lltl  MllllHMIIIIIIIIMfllMMIIIMMWH 


GROUP 

AND 
STATE 


Production 


  „  . .  ^POT.AXQES  1/  iGontinued) 

:"*  ^arvestexf '  T  HFoV"  •""*""   ;   :    ~ IndT-TY"7  ~3 ~  : 
Average:    - .    harvest :^rage  .  ^  cated  1953      :  195a 


-3.2:., 


.1953  _  1 .  - 1  _  _ . 


Thousand  acres 


Bushels 


EARLY  STATES^  " 

N,C,~"  69  U6 

S9C,  '19  13 

Ga, '  lb  6 

Fla0"  28*8  1+2.0 

Term.  31  16 

Ala*  39  38 

Hiss.  19  7 

Ark.  28.5  9o5 

Lae  27.9  11.6 

Okla.  I5eii  3*5 

Texas  .  39  23 
Ariz*                 Sol  5.9 

Calif.  1/       "66  81|. 

"15  EARLY  ' 
STATES 

l/Early  and  la 


Uo 
11 

32.7 

Hi 

2*5 
6.5 
8.5 

11.1 
3.5 

20 

57 


13h 
117 

73 
180 

87 
106 

67 
82 
61 

71* 
101 

300 

395 


133 
127 

76 
2ld 

80 
161 
63 

52 

86 

57 
108 

397 

390 


158 

157 
78 

300. 

97 
158 

'95 
93 
85 
87 
108 
352 
U20 


thousand  bushels 

9,095  2/6,118 

2,12a.  "*  1,651 

1,022.  ii56 

5,Oit8  2/10,206 


2,658 
"3,921; 
1,300 
2,337 
1,671 
1,065 
3,818 
l,ii98 


1,280 
2/6,118 
~  hhl 

U9h 
998 
200 
2/2,h8U 
2.3U2 


2&P2   2/32,760  _ 


6,320 
1,727 

390 
9,810 
1,358 
3,950 
618 
.  790 
■  9hh 
30h 
2,160 

i,65h 
23,9hO 


States©  2/lncludcs  the  'following  quantities  of  commercial  early  potatoes  not  mar 
Jeeted  (1,000  bushels) t  WoC„105j  Fla.,  36u;  Ala.,  1,288;  Tex.,  U9k}  Calif.,  2,869* 


SWEETPOTATOES 


State 


N,J, 
Ind. 
Ill, 

Iowa 
Mo, 

Kans . 
Del. 

Md,  • 

Va, 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga„ 

Fla, 

Ky, 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

0::las 

Texas 

Calif. 


ft£reage_ 


Harvested 


Average: 
19)43-52: 
"  Thou 


1953 


:  For 
[harvest 


sand  acres 


...  195A. 


Yield  per 


Average 
19U3- 


•52 


1953: 


_acre 
:  Indi-. 

cated 
1951: 


Production 


15  53" 

1.1 

2.3 
lc3 
5.0 
1.6 
-.9 
7  oh: 
22 


56 
U8 
61 

12  •  2' 
11,0 

25  • 

as  . 

i5.a 

100  • 

6*a 

51 
11  • 


1.0 

1.0 
2.0 
,8 

.a 

6  : 

19 

a5 
27 

26 
12 

a.o 

11 
17 
17 

>7 

96  . 

2.-5 

30 
11 


"16 

.3 

1.0 

1,0 
1.5 

»9 

6'3 

20 

ao 

2'3 
23 
11 

a.5 

13 

16 

Yl 
6,0 

95 
3.0 

33 
.12 


iaa 
120 
93 
101 

100 
100 

12  b 

Hi? 

120 
106 

;95 
J6 
67 
86 

97 
79 
83 
78 
9h 
68 
77 
110 


Bushels' 

1T3  ' 

50 

60- 

70 

65 

$ 
165 

195 

150 

105 

95 

63 

70 

7? 

80 

70 

77. 
60 
91 

9.0 

85 


160 
100 

75 
80 
100 
100 

110 

mo. 
125 
100 

70 

7° 

30 

10c 
60 
83 
73 

95 

•  80 

•  75 
125 


,  J61 
1*193 

a,oa7 
1,201 


u..s.~  ZZZZ  \^l\J>Wi^Z  Z  jus^i I  i27/Z  Z  ?Jl2-  Z  $2'j&tC  33,975  ~  Z%>&f- 


UNITED   STATES  D  E  PA1  R  T  ME  NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT                  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING-  SERVICE              Washington,  D.  c, 
as  of  C  R  O  P  REPORTING   BOARD  Jj&Z.9*..%9J&  

m&J$J&&-~  ,    t  PAJl*^.) 

_  MILK  PHOLUOED  PER,  MILK JJ^_IN  HEEDS  KEPT_,:^  REPORTERS  l/_ 


.1 


ii'iiiiniiiitiii  i 


■  ••Mill  IHtllHIU 


State 


July.  1 


and         ?  Average 


X952 


1953 


195^ 


Maine 
f.H. 

h. 

Mass, 
Conn. 


20  c  6 
19*6 

21.3 
2101 
20,1 
24c  4 
22,8 
21c8 


Pound; 


22.1 
20ol 
22a8 
22„0 
21.0 
25,4 
22,8 
22.3 


22e7 
22,5 
22.5 
21«0 
21*2 

25«o 

22.6 
22a4 


22.4 
22.0 
21,8 

21.9 

22.5' 
25.0 
22.1' 
22,5 


feAtl.  22046  

Ohio""  20 

Jnd,  ,  19,7 

111.  19*9 

Mich,  ■  23  e8 

lis,  .  24„i  

Bc iff. Cent .  22c&2  '  ^ 

Minn,  22„2  ~ 

I  ova  20  f.  7 

Mo,  15»4 

Iff,,  Dak.  20  d 

SrDak,  17,8 

Nebr.  18,8 

Kans^.  16.8  

H,  I,  Cent, 
Md, 
Va, 

]ff<C„ 

s  -»c. 

1%, 


2201 
21.2 
20.9 
,"25.7 

'26^3  

24«,48 
'2478 
21.6 
I4„7 
'20,3 
18,3 
19*2 

15*3_  ...  ..  


21  o9 
20o8 

21.3 

25c  2 
2j06 

2|.9 

22*0 
15o7 
21,6 

19.2 
21,1 
_  _t2*2 


■22.2 

"  "23,5 
21,4 

21.5* 

25,0. 
_  „2JC0  . 
i.  -24^05 

23.9 

21,4' 

1603 
20P3 
19.3 
20,1 
18,1' 


j  


S.Atl.. 


_1H.05. 
18,6 
15.9 
15.8 
1407 
12,4 
__10,4 
3I«3£ 


19^32 
18.4 
•1502 
•14.9 
14C6 
'*12c4 

_ 

•13^98  _  S  - 


20o66 
19.2 
17.9 
15.2 

15.9 
12.4 
.10  o  6  _ 
XS.29L 


20028 
""19.0 
17,0 
15.7 
16.5 
12tt8 
-  10,0 
.  15  JK 


Ky. 

Tenn9 

.Ala, 

Mis  s0 
Ark, 
0klao 
Teraa 


15Q2 
13  c6 

10.5 

9o2 

10*7 
12.6 
lo*o 


•14,5 
1203 
10.5 

7,9 
.  9,6 
*lle4 

q  < 


15ol 
13  o  2 
10o2 
■804 
io02 

11*9 


14.0' 
9*0 
9,2 

10o8 

12,6. 

_9^6_ 


S.£ent. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyoo 

Colo, 

Utah 

Wash, 

Oreg. 

Calif. 


11^0 
20.6 
22c8 
20,9 

19n6 

21  c8 
23,6 
22c3 
22r4 


10*8.2 
21 08 
'23c4 
2201 
'20-0 
•  2403 
•22,? 
2264 
i3^4_ 


llcl2„  11.76' 


21o0 

24a4 

2205 
2032 
22,4 

25«1 

-5 


21  a 

25.1 
•  20.6 
4  :  19,9 

22a 

23,9 
22,8  k 

25.6  24,1 


West*  21.87   22,46  _  22^3    22/>6  

U.Ix  18.82  ~  riWl  IXC  -  -  J£*l£  -  -  -  "I  -  J&°2*  

1,/ Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk 
COwa  (in  milk  or  dry),    Figures  for  New  England  States  and  lffev;  Jersey  are  based  on 
combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop 
reporters  only.    Averages  for  some  less  important  dairy  States  are  riot  shown 
separately, 

%  68  - 


UNITED   STATES  DEPART  M,E  NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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JUI'E  EGG  PRODUCTION  "•''■'• 


•  IIKIIIIMItllfl^lllMIIMIIlMlUlltiMIIIIIHIIMM. 


Sta^e      :  Number  oi~laye*rs  on":' 
arid  '      :      hand  during  .June  : 
•Division   ~  Z  7  %9$l 


Thousands 


•-Efcgs  per 
100  layers" 

1953.  7  '"l&H 


1953 


Durinp.  June- 


eggs  produced 

i    Jan6*=June  incl, 

T  1953"  :    195H  " 


Maine 

N0Ha 

vt,  :/ 
Mass,.- 
R.I,  , 
Conn* 

N,J« 

Fa*  V: 


Ohio 
Ind'.\ 

itu 

Mich,  .  . 
Wis3^  ^ 
EiKi.Cent'f 
Minn*  " 
Iowa'. 
Mp«,  . 
N.Jak. 
S,Jak, 
Nebr, 
Kans 

W«,ll,Sent« 
De"te 
M4,.  f 
Va, 
Vi,Va<, 

0  a,  ■ 
Fla, 
SiAtl*" 
KyV 
Terin, 
Ala, 
Miss*  . 
Ark,- 
La, 
Okla. 
Fexas 
S*Cent« 

HontT 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 

::. 
Ariz, 
Utah 
Uev, 
. .  sh. 
Ore.  . 
Calif, 
west, 
U.G, 


3,- 

706 
4,062 

474  ■ 
3,572 

10,624      ;  . 

12,622  ; 

J?soiTi  * 

12*6811 
15,386 
7,509 
10,398 


3,004 
2,134 

;  802 
U,o56 
U69 

11  3^6 
14,326 

1  A  liOfl 
J-,-,4x  ^ 

^,171  " 

1^087 
13,733 

l2,71i- 
8  ,  loi| 


l,63o' 
1,61*7 

1        r-j  n  <* 


Number 


1,776,  1,88a 

1,635 , 

1,55a 


_J-u,,jyo     ^  9,997 
_60,071'  "/-^qI,^77 
17,169  lH. 


17,169 
21,1-02 
12,850 
2,916 


6,232 

a,279 
..  8,332 


^-,750  :. 

'lo,2C3  *~ 
22,251, 
13,302 
",936 


1,0/. 
1,692 

1,746 
1,707' 
l,6oa 
ij6?8 

-V28. 


6,564 

8,i;01 

8,902 


—j  1  ---- 

1,812 

l,6k7 
1,732 


<,820 
5,80li 
2,508 
7,426 
3,31- 
5,195 


2,910 

5,9)iO 
2,608 

7,514 
3,179 
4,957 

~74 


2,447  2,3 
330,222  " 


5,363 
6,072 
L,£8o 
•  4,647 
4,595 
2,744 
5,428 
15,211; 

149,54^' 
1,275 
1,279 

h9Q 
,1,867 
626 
-  -436: 
2,037 
•  134 
3,282 
.-'2,396 
_:r^32 
30,35^ 


 30,^40 

'6,700 


4,7^3 
14,888 

2,7l|-0 
5,272 


l5^b5 

~  ^0,2™"" 


1,174 

1,3:' 


1,950 

.70.2. 

m- 
2,030 

120. 
3,319 

.  2,h$& 
18,508 

""  "32/571 
I  313,^95 


1,755 
1,722 
1,88a 
1,716 
1,713 
1,656 


1  =  636 
.  1*578 
1,6.86 
"  T  1/669 
"  "  1/689 

1,728 
1,674 
1,722 

1^728.  1*740 
l^lT  "  1,707 

'  WW 

1,821; 


-i,  YG 1 

1,32)4 
1,686 
1,794 

1,77-- 


1,732 
1,731 

nt,  _77,730  _ ,   _30,J62     _1,7^-  1,766. 

70B  71)^      1,593"'  "  1,590  ~ 

1,620 
1,572, 
1,737 
1,497- 

1,404- 
1,440 
Xj.1;  1  o- 

*ij5^r 
1,599  ■ 

l«liil6  . 
lj'42| 
1,326 
1,44Q 
1,296 


1^800 
1,692 
1,766 
I,?90 
1,614 
1,608 
1,710 
1,530 
1,2367 
1,506 

1,665 
1,577 
1,539 
l9hkO 

1^363 
1,512 

1,37U 
1,590 
lj560_ 


1,557 
1,521 

V Vnt  n-VAf 

"1,728  "  1,72B 
1,710  1,306 
1,030 

1,713 
life  • 

'1,7^5  : 

1,7-7  ' 
1,746 

ll743 


*  n  

..,800 
1,773 
I,65p 
1,617 
I|7l0 
1,722 

l,7;-2 
1,71.6 
1,7. 


1,753"  1,75 

1,65b"""  v 

—09" 


52 

35 
13 

69 
8 

Zh 

180 
208 

303 
922- 
~  2^ 
217 
258 
128 
160. 

1,029 

""M 

338 
212 
52 
111 

143 

I48 
1^362- 
~~  11 

U6. 
91 
111; 
111 

:  47' 

75 
36 

~  2  H61 
"  !o"5 

36 
65 
62 

••  .^.66' 

•  '36 

85 
231 

"732" 

 22" 

22 
,9 
32 
10 
7 

•34 

£2 

•  286 
-  -  ^26 
"  5,032" 


Millions 

T3  

37 
15 
70 
8 

59 
191 

226 
312 

'  ""971 

238'^ 
:  2^8 
263 

na 
174 

321" 

U06 
22I4 


336 
217 

81; 
U6U 
52 

35 
1.21 


53 
117 
151 
1$1 

1,423" 
"*  "12 

17 

96 

45 

115 

..  47 
75 
40 

"  T77** 
"  ""103" 

3o 
65 
& 

Jh 
33 
Bh 

21' 8 

20 
24 

3§ 
12 

7 

-  35 
2. 

>?. 

J4 
323 
"  ""570  " 


1,363 
2,07)4 
§,162 
"  1,572  ' 
1,513 

1J767 

390 

1,195  - 
_  6\937  " 
2",  13  2  ' 

2,619 
1,501 
323 
730 
1,006 
1,035 
"  9Jh6  ' 

w 

299 
6214 
271 

7U8 
290* 
J468 
244 
"  3,042  " 

"  72I"  * 
586' 
4I8 
403 
420 
•221 

"  '  598 

"\916~ 

151 
57 
203 

- 1  Hi 
.  231 
15 
1j03 
,  ■  3C1 
1,918 

'  ■  3,535 ; 


673"88* 
175H2- 


355 
232 

.  95 
.  476 
■  52 
'  '  362 
•  1,220 

2,142 

)^ 

LaCJ-X 
lj82U 

■  933 

1^171 
"  "7^121" 

'  -2,177"" 

'2,750 
'  1,591 
329 
771 
1,059 
_i,0U5 
9,722*" 

"  ~  "32 

313 
633 
274 
778 
298 
488 
_267 
"-•"3,133 
7I4OI 

£18 
4I6 
4U3 
235 
589 
1,629 

^2.°31 
13  2- 

161 

5? 
215 

73 
40 

233 
12 

397 
297 
2,100 

"3,727'" 
"  357122" 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON  25  9  D,  C. 


Penalty  for  private  uae-  to  aroid 
payment  of  postage  $300» 
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